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KOK KWOKI) 



This hook let is a Finnish nmtrihiiliou to thr intrr- 
iiationa! disciissioii ins|)in'd hy tin; ct'lchratioii, in 1970, of 
Ihr hit(;riKitional Kdiication Year. IFs aim is to descrihe to 
tlic fortM^m n'adn* and the international (Minrational coiiinnn 
nity what is happening in l*"inlainrs ednyational system winni 
a new (hradt' o|xnis np. 

This hooki.’t is, hy neeessity, only a sninmarv of tin* 
hroad out lines of l''innish ednrational reforms. It has not been 
possible to j^o into details whieh may l)c of interest to 
experts, lint tluTe lire, and w ill he more, detaihul reports 
r availahle for tho.se \vishinj5 to know more, ahonl liow Finlainl 

*s reorgani/.ing her edneational system. 

This i.s not un offieial l(;\t hnt appears for information 
(Mily. The authors are wnW aware of the many vahie-loadiMl 
issues inherent in any edneational reform of whieh there i.s 
not, and ean never he, a eom|)lete unity of opinion. In tin; 
intere.st of brevity and elarily it has been neeessary to 
eliminate more thorough disens.sii>n about thesi; [)oints, how* 
ever mneh they would havi; merited a treatment. 

/ This booklet aims at deserihing the oviTall edneational 

strategy within the ndevanl historieal, social and eeonomie 
eontexl. 

• We feel that this strategy eorresponds to the aims of the* 

International Kdneation Year as (hdined hy the (jeneral 
.‘V.sseinhiy of the United Nations and the (h’lieral Conferenee 
of Uneseo. 
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Education in a broad sense has been a priwlcge of only 
limited social groups during the past eenluries. Although this 
has probal)ly been less so in the Scandinavian countries than 
elsewhere, popular education proper was not started in Fin- 
land until the middle of the 19th century. Schools and 
popular education had been entrusted in Finland as every- 
where to the Church since the Middle Ages. The Reformation 
meant a considerable change in the cultural' life of Finiund. 
rile first book in Finnish, the language of the majority of the 
population, appeared in 1542 - it was of course an ARC 
book, written by the Fiimish ecclesiastical reformer Mikael 
Agrieola. A translation of the Bible, was published .shortly 
afterwards and so was other rch'gjtjus literature. 

Thus, the early history of popular education in Finland 
is a history of religious and particularly Lutheran instruction. 
As early as the 17th century the Church set itself the 
ambitious goal of tcachin|' the people to read. An utterly 
efficient sanction against the reluctant was tlie requirement 
that everybody had to know the basic Christian doctrines 
before confirmation and marriage. This meant tliat a formal 
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aliilily lu nrad broaiiu* goiicral relatively early, allhoiij^li the 
further (levelopiiuuil of real popular ediiealion was not pos- 
>ible, partly heeause of a lack of hooks and lileraliirc in the 
vernacular before the nyddic of the 19lh nuitiiry (the official 
lau|^uagc of Finland, which was at that lime a part of Swede lu 
was Swedish). N(wertl(elcss this early popular education <lid 
yield certain results, although these were unfortunately over- 
estimated both by certain romantic historian- and by a 
majority of the decision makers of the last eentury. 

Nevertheless, litcra<;y was common, in the ense that 
most people were able to read (or recite by hcarj) religions, 
literature, which was practically the only sort of literature 
available. On the other hand, writing was understandably of 
luueh lesser use, and in (lonscqiienee considerably stiffen 
Anyway, a eertaiii standard, not dispar:igeablc in itself, had 
been reached, and this furnished a starting-point for a new 
general education. 

The development of education in Finland is organically 
and closely connected with the European cultural heritage. In 
the Middle Ages Finnish scholars were mainly educated in the 
big universities of the European continent, above all in Paris, 
Prague, Bologna, Leipzig and later in Greifswahl and llostoek. 
During the first decades of 'the Russian regime, cultural 
influcnees from Europe gave also birth to romantic iiatioual- 
isin among the educated ela.^s in Finland. Initially a ratln^r 
modest ide:distic movement, it later developed into what has 
been called the natiomd awakening. The core of this move- 
ment wa> the language question. Swedish was naturally main- 
tained as the offioiid language even after the .reparation of 
Finland from Sweden Tlic Swedish language, Swedish law and 
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the ijiilhcraii Church provided m a sense (he initial basis fur 
Finland's autonomy and einphasi/ed her difb^rence from the 
Russian Kinpir^Nevertheless, a vast majority of (lu! peoph^ 
was thus literally forced aside, as it did not uiub^rstand 
Swedish. One of the basic ideas and goals behind the national 
awakening was to improve the position of Uie FinrJsh lan- 
guage and thus to provide the majority of the population not 
only with a possibility but also. a right to use its own language 
in all spheres of social life. A quotation from J.V.Snellmau^ 
the leader of the "Feiuiomans" and the national awakening, 
illustrates the problem: "When the educated people of a 
country speak one language and the rest of the nation, the 
masses, speak another, the language of the educated class has 
no power of survival; to. the eonimon people it is quite (he 
same whether this language be Swedish or Mesopotamian. 
When school is taught and law and justice are administered in 
a language the rank and file of the nation do not understand, 
the rank and file do not even notice when one language 
replaces another." Snellman clearly referred to the relations of 
the autonomous Grand-Duchy of Finland to tlie Russian 
Knipire: for, being a true Fennonian, he felt that only a 
national Finnish eulture based on the Finnish laiiguage could 
ensure the future of Finland as a nation in the visinage of its 
vast netgiibour. ' . 

The complicated and prolonged cultural struggle, called 
the language feud, ended in the victory of the Fennonians. 
This victory brought with it a period of rapid progress and 
development of the Finnish language and eulture. Its impact 
on both popular and higher education wa^^ of course consider- 
able. The first secondary school teaching in Finnish was 
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fouii^ted in 1858 in lh<! lown of Jyva^kylu. Five ycar> hilcr 
llic firs.l Iraiiiinjf school for primary ?clu)ol leadier< al<o 
starl(;cl ils work in jyviiskyUi. In ihc samo year, I86.i. a 
]^a 11*^1 aj^c I'Ldiol was jijivoii hy Czar Alcxaiv,dcr II, llic Grand 
Duke of rMiilaiuK llial insured ihe Isnnisli languafrc e(|iiai 
-lahis with Swedish in direel^ dealings wilh ihe public. The 
defieicnl knowledge of Finnish possesse<l by eivil servants 
niadc il impossible, however, lo foree its immediate adoption 
as a language of adminislraliou and juslieej a period of grace 
of 25) years postponed the final euforeemenl of tin* Kdiel, 

As mentioned above, developimml was fast and in- the 
the number of Finnish-speaking students at the Univer- 
sity Ihdsinki was eijiial to Llie number of those speaking 
Sw(Hlish;'in 1894 Finnish was first used in the session ol the 
(Ireat Senate (eousistorium mains) of the University. At the 
beginning of 1900 the enrolment of Feipi^K s»peak</rg students 
in the secondary schools of llu! eoniury was twice that of. 
Swedish >p(jaking students. The same trend ean also be st'en in 
the development of the whole population (s(!c App<v.idix 16). 

The efforts made to improve popular edneation formed 
of eour>c an essential • part of the cultural struggle. Shortly 
after the founding of the first primary school teachers' 
training school a decree eomarrning primary schools was given 
in 1806. Thii was just a beginning; Finland higged far behind 
it> Scandinavian neighbours in wdiat concerned sehool matter^. 
A comparison with Deninark, for example, whieh introduced 
compulsory evlucalion as early as 1814 is, however, neither 
fair nor fruitful. The fact in itself that Finland was an 
autonomous Graml Duchy and not an independent slate 
makes eomparison diffieult and the disparity in the density of 
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population between the two countries meant that the starting 
positions were entirely different. 

the first efforts made to realize compulsory education in 
Finland were turned down by the Russian governor-general 
and the Government; nevertheless a Compulsory School 
Founding Act, which obliged every school district (municipal- 
ity) to start a school, was achieved in the late 1890s. In the 
following years all political and cultural activities in the 
country were overshadowed by events that characterized the 

t 

so-called period of oppression and Russification (1899—1905 
& 1907—1917), and although consensus of opinion was soon 
reached on the importance of compulsory education and the 
general development of popular education, nothing could be 
achieved during the last decades preceding national independ- 
ence. The Act on Compulsory Education was finally passed in 
1921. 

The impact of the national awakening on the develop- 
ment of cultural life in Finland was immense. The dynamic 
coming of age of the Finnish language mobilized the existing 
reserves, and in no time the formerly despised peasant lan- 
guage was able to produce literature and poetry; especially the 
publishing of the national epic "Kalcvala” in 1835 and 1849 
marked a turning point. The influence of this evolution was 
perceptible in all spheres of society. By the time; of the 
declaration of Independence (6th December, 1917), and even 
before, the Finnish language had ensured itself a firm position 
consistent with the fact that it was the native tongue of the 
majority of the population. Although the language feud 
continued and gave rise to great bitterness, the peak had 
already been passed. The rapid progress naturally, had its 
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hig^csl iiiflurrM*** on riilliiral lifts t>|)tM*ially on lh<! dcvrlop- 
iiKriit of cdiirational institutions. Not only popular (Mluralion 
was proniotrcK altlion^li it naturally const itntt<l the primary 
pHToinlitioii for both vocational ami higinrr education, hnt 
also the <lcv(dopmcnt of volnntary adult odui*ation (hired v 
after Scandinavian <*xainple<)* in connc<*lion with general 
social dcvclopincnls such as those in tin* lahonr inovnnent. 
ineaiit an important conlrihntion to the formation of rinnish 
society. 

The Univijrsily of Helsinki, foniidnl in ,1610 in 1‘urkn 
(Alxd* \vas the only higher educational i list itiit ion of (he 
country until 1917» when a privaL»u.^wrri]ishdhiiguage iiiiiviT- 
sily (.\l)o .Aeadmny) \va< founded in 'riirkii. and three vear- 
later a private Finnish iniivcrsity also .-larted its work in the 
same city. The expansion of education in rinlaml is. however, 
actually a product of the period following the Second Worhl 
War. The total nnmix^r of piTsoiis reiMuxiiig education has 
almost doubled over the past 13 or 20 yearr^. 

During llie period 1950—196.3 the number of ehihlreii 
reeeidng primary edin*ation rose hy^an avi^rage of 5 [ler emit a 
year. The corresponding figure for secondary schools was 7 
per cent, although in the laic 1950s. for instance, the rat<* of 
rise was considerably higfier or II per cent, in the voeati<»nal 
schools and colleges it wa> 7 per c<*nt. .At the nniver-ities the 
enroilmenl figures rose at an average rate of 7 per emit a v<*ar. 
and in the niiiM960s the figiin^ was approximatelv 11 per 
nait. This development lias resulted in important changes in 
the percentage distribution of students by the fields of study 
and levels of e<lm’ation (?<'c Appemlix 1). The share of thoM! 
receiving primary cdiieatioii is steadily decreasing, and accord- 
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iiig to a reeeiil .<lali.'lical projiiiosis. half (jf the whole 
workiiifi-a<fe popnlatiuii will have received vocational traiiiini; 
hv 19155; in 1960 the corre.'pondiiifx proportion ua.< li>.< than 
a >ixth - i.e. the nninher of those rtM'eivinff »rdiieation i^ fioing 
to hi; ipiadrnplcd in 25 years. 

The strain of the rapid increase in the nninher of 
students 1i:l< been divided eomparatively evenly among all 
different school form^i nevertheless, the uicreasc in the 
nninher of students I'.as been particularly sharp in the univer- 
sities. vocational schools and colleges and senior secondary 
schools. In 1950 there were some 1.5000 university students 
in Finland and today (1970) they number approximately 
.55000. The figures for other branches show a similar explo- 
sive trend. The rapid expansion of education at all levels 
requires a great deal of organi/.ation and planning of the 
administration. The process that is now going on at all the 
different levels is bringing with it a thoroughgoing change of 
the whole educational sy.stcm. The reform of basic education, 
resulting in a nine-year comprehensive school, constitutes a 
starting point for all other measures, and not a single branch 
of education in Finland has been left imtouehed. The need 
for a total reform and reorganization derives from the rapid 
social and technological development characteristic of our 
enviromiuait — a problem and, at tbe same time, a challenge 
common to all parts of the world. 

The 1970s require not only organizational and institu- 
tional reforms lint, also intensive and eontinned planning. A 
Slate Schooling Structure Committee drew up in its report 
the general outlines for the development of, and set the goals 
for, the post-comprehensive school stages. The committee 
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cniplia.^izcrl two ol)jrclivc?' of iho gciKTul policy: 

To be able lo meet the deiiiainls of llie iiilegraliiig 
world, ediiealioii har^ to take into roiiM deration both t he 
nccd> of and the qnalitalive and (piantitative elianges in 
prodiielive activities. At the >aiiie time education should 
provide the individual with the bc>t possible prcrcqnbitt's for 
participation in life. On the other hand education s|ioiihl 
disengage itself increasingly from productivity and profit- 
ability a.-pcets. It should even function a> a counterweight to 
these and hecoim; a field fur inairs intcllcctnal activity and 
growth, vvIktc he can aecpiire information ahont him.'-elf and 
Ills environmcrit* indepcnrhmtly of goals forced, upon him 
from the outside;. 

This activity -lionld he regarded as an intrinsic value, and 
students ought to have an opportunity to parti( ipate in the 
d(*ci^ion-tnaking through which the nature* and content of this 
activity are determined. 

These twofold goal- may he regarded as controversial, 
yet they cannot he dealt vviib separately* sime they form an 
integral whole. The profitability aspect eannol be n<‘gleetc<l. 
bceanse it provides a basis for the vvelfare on whieh all 
intrinsically valnahlc education rests. l)n the other hand, an 
overemphasis of efficiency is hound to lead to a harrcii 
technocracy. And in wiev of the future of eiiornions techno- 
logical cvohition and its social consequences the devdopiiu'iit 
of the free activities of those engaged in the |)n»dnclivc 
process lie.'* in the v«;ry inter ?st of all. 

Increasingly delailed plans and principles are also 
necessary for the furmnlation of educational policy and the 
development of e<lncational instil ntions. Flexibility is an 
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essential aspect of all adequate planning based on statistical 
material. The same applies to the entire system of education. 
Thus the numerous reforms that arc being planned or carried 
•but at present rest on this principle. Education ha< to follow 
general development, and adapt itself to development, in 
'order to meet the needs of changing society. This requires an 
organization that, ratlicr than preventing a continued revision 
of the teaching methods and curricula, promotes their 
revision. 

All individuals should have an opportunity to continue 
their studies, by proceeding from the educational level they 
have attained. This implies that the present system leading to 
educational blind alleys .should be replaced by another, which 
permits to combine and utilize previous studies to a larger 
extent. An endeavour to ’’open pa'^sages” is indeed one of the 
basic motives undcrljing the entire schopl reform in Finland 
(see Primary and Secondary Education). One of the leading 
principles of this policy is called the principle of ’’cumulative 
education”. It requires that post-comprehensive school educa- 
tion be organized so as to consist of a sequence of increasing- 
ly exacting levels, in such a vvay that examinations pf the 
same level, though pas-^cd in different types of educational 
institutions, vvill be accepted equally and that studies of 
another branch or in other schools will be as far as possible 
accepted as a part of the same course of study. The studenL-; 
should also have the possibility to continue their studies later 
on by passing examinations and specially acquire higlicr 
competence. 

The report of the Committee deals mainly witli the 
forecasting of the need for various-level .schooled manpower in 
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Finnish society. Il also skelchcs, however, some important 
general lines to be followed in educational policy during the 
next decade in F'inlaiid. The principles of this policy have 
been staled before by several other committees and in the 
laws passed as result of their work. Nevertheless the report of 
the Schooling Structure Committee is one of the most 
important aeluevemcnts in the field of educational policy 
planning in Finland. 

The thoroughgoing reform of the whole educational 
system of Finland has reached by now, at the beginning of 
the 1970s, a kind of half-way post. Detailed plans for the 
execution of the reform exist for almost all branches of 
education, but their implcincntalion still lies ahead. F/ducu- 
lioiial policy cannot, however, be efficient unless both the 
goals sot up and the plans framed for their acliievcmcnt are 
subject to constant revision. Only the demand for a flexibk 
educational system renders il possible to achieve these grades 
and thus also to carry out an educational reform that meets 
the requirements of the future. 
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Compulsory odiicalioii in Finland require^ year- of 

>diooliiig al present — either six year- of primary' -eliool phis 
two years of eivie school or four years of primary stdiool plii- 
llic rest in tlie fiv(*-yetir junior secondary* school. Only tin? 
latter proddes a {K)ssil)ility to continue stndie> in tlTe -<uiior 
M'condary n:dK)ol and, later on, at I lie univer-ities and other 
in-titntions of higher education. 

A principle of parallel (‘dneation, implying sharp divisions 
and an <‘arly compart mental iza lion of pupils, which has 

Iit(Tally led to educational blind alleys, has hcen characteristic 
of the Finnish scl.ool sy-tem. 

Strong demands for replacement of the pcirallel sv.-tern 
hy another, compictfdy different sy-tem have hern raised not 
only bccau>e of social i*onsidcration> Imt al-o for purely 

practical and economie reasons. The present system i- very* 

unjust socially, hccansc of both economic and geographical 
factors. Particnlarly in llic remote parts of the country, 

financial problems of the family often prove disa.-tri.us to the 
schooling opportunities of the children. Finland with an area 
larger than that of Italy (337.000 km^) but with a population 
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of no more than 4.7 million .'till lia.s • regions where dislanees 
to the nearest sehool ean by no means be eon.sidered reason- 
able. And as instruetion in primary sehools is given free of 
charge and as it is up to the nmnicipality to provide primary 
school pupils with transport, bousing (if necdc(|). textbooks 
and school nicids, whereas the secondary .«cliools, in spite of 
being niaintaiiicd or supported by the State, charge tuition 
fees and do not offer their pupils the above-mentioned social 
benefits, the parents’ economie status and domicile affect the 
choice of education. 

But also educationally the present system, which cla>si- 
fies .-chool children at the age of eleven into tho.-« prcdc.-tincd 
to theoretical schooling and those ^vho will receive non- 
theorclical (vocational) trainiiig, ha- proved unsuitable. The 
rapid industrialization of the country, the mechanization of 
fore.'try and agriculture, the gradual development of the 
service ,'cctor into the largc.-t occupalional group, and the 
incrca.'ingly close and complex legislative, spiritual and 
economic interrelationships in .-ociety pre.<upposc vocational 
education for the whole population, and this is only possible 
on the basis of a satisfactory general edncalion. In con.<c- 
quence of this development parents wish to give their children 
an opportunity to attend .schools that open up a m-axinium of 
further ^tudy po.ssibilitics, namely, tlie present .--ccondary 
schools. As a result, the proportion of the pupils of primary 
schools that continued tlieir studies in .secondary schools, 
which was 24 per cent in 19.5(1, rose to 35 per cent in 1959 
and to 59 per cent in 1969, and it is expected to be as high 
as 80 per cent in 1975. Tlii.s trend gives rise to financial 
problems, a« both parallel forms of school have their own 
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premises aii*l Sori;J |)rui)lcms arise frojn the fart 

that the portion of tho^c who ar<! left oiit>i«Ie the ^eeomlary 
-diools’ I)erome> iiirr(ra'iMf;ly Mifficull in respect of further 
studies and placement on the labour market. 

To ?mn up, had a new school system not I>eeu inlro- 
diieed. a lack of pupils would have led to a \irtual aholitioii 
of tin* upper level of the primary sely^ol ami the eivie m IiooI, 
ami for the remaining piipih thi^ would have been a ^oeially 
and cdueationally unl>earablc situation. 

Therefore, an act ercatinjj a nine-year comprcdieiiMve 
-chool was passed hy Fiuni^h Parliament on July 28,’ 1968. 
The a(‘t will rome into force on .\ugu^t 1970, frame- 
work for the school >y>tciu will he formed hy muuieipal 
M'hool syst(*ms. <‘aeh of which will consist of a comprehensive 
school that is intended for compulsory education and may 
include a kinderjrarten or corresponding pre-primary classes, of 
senior sccomlary seht)oI, and of vocational schools based on 
llu* comprehensive sidiool course. 

The rimnicipiility is responsible for the organization of 
the comprehensive school edm ation (as it was preuously 
responsible for primary schools). For this purpose it receives 
financial aid from the State, By a date to be dc<‘rced by the 
Government, each particular municipality has to establish a 
municipal school system in accordance with the School 
System .Act. Tlii.s will take place in conformity with the plans 
for execution confirmed by the Government, so that the 
school system will l>e operative in all municipalities before 
1980. Instruction is to be pro\ided for the tliree lowest age 
groups from the beginning, and in c.ach of the following years 
for one additional age group. 
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Tlic new «dinol llic former priimiry -rliool proper, 

lli(* eivie m IiooI :m(i the junior ^eeomhiry mIiouI into a 
iiine-% car Voii)|)rclien>ive .'rliool off<*rinf: *;eiieral l>a>ie edura- 
lion. .\l llie lower level roii>i>liii*; of >i\ p’a<le> all pu|)il> 
r(‘(eiv(‘ e.'N^ciilially llie >ame kind of etliiealion. \l llie n|»|)er 
lev(‘l llie |)H|)ils arc lan^lil Mihjet l^ eommnii lo all, hnl lliey 
can elioo>e be I ween differenl" eonr>e^, ami lliere an? iil^o 
oplional Mibjcels. 

The ael on llie eoniprelieii'ive -rlmol wa> iiol pa>>ed 
and aeecpled willioul eriliei.-m. The roiiipreli<*n^ive sidiool. a^ 
an idea, had been di>en»ed siinc the 1020'. and in many 
re>peel> ihe di'cnssions resembled Ihe di-halc in n«.‘w>paper' 
and in Parliamciil aboiil Ihe iiilrodnelioii of ('onipiil>or\ 
ednealion and ihcy even had * a similarily lo ihe Inhaled 
arpmnenl' abonl Ihe ii'efiiliicss and value of popular ednea- 
lion per sc in ihe middle of llie 19lh eenlnry. Tln*re were 
finaniMal eon>ideralion> speakin*: a^aiii'l Ihe reform, il wa^ 
mainlained, and j)arli( idarly ihc ediiealional premises on 
wliieh ihe new m IiooI >y>leni was based were qne>lioned. Nol 
only the creation of m(»re ecpiilaldc ediiealional opporlnnilio, 
but an appropriate total reform of the ediiealional sy>leiu of 
lh(' eoimlrv wa' at i^^ne. .A' far a^ the latter a'peel i' 
eoiKcrned the >ehool providin«r eompnlsory ednealion naln- 
rally oeenjiics a eriieiid po>ilion. The rapidly prowin^ demand 
for ednealion reipiires a flexilile rchool or<];ani/.ation - a 
>y>leni that, rather than leading lo the blind alley' mentioned 
alK»ve, will pro\i<lc the pupil with an indiudnali/.cd but not 
e\^e'^ivoly specialized ■general eihiealion. 

The most important la.'k of the eomprehen>ivc sidiool i.' 
lo offiT material and stimuli for ihe development of ihc 
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pupil's whole pcrsonalily. The junior secondary .'diool of 
today stimulates, above all, the pupils’ .intellectual dev(*lop- 
niont. The comprehensive s<;hool should devote attention 
more evenly to the pupil’s whole personality and its various 
aspects: human biology, ethical and social objectives, manual 
work and practical skills. 

Intellectual education should be ba.'cd on the pupil’s 
natural development. Kduealion should for the most part be 
.'iich a- to make the pupil acquainted with the important 
problems of human cnvironnicnt and culture. .\s .'oon as thb 
objective ha< been achieved, the centre of emphasis .should he 
shifted from a knowledge of relatively unconnected factual 
data to the mastery of larger units, to llie analysis of 
connections and to the kind of^ogical thinking needed for 
prohicin solving. .School education should be transformed so 
that pupils themselves would take on greater responsibility for 
the acquisition of knowledge. The teacher should .show fhem 
the various sources of information and methods of gaining 
know'ledge and create po.ssibilities for the pupils to acquire 
knowledge actively, both in team work and by working alone. 
In this proce.ss the use of reference works is not important in 
itself — but the ’'learning to learn” is. The cs.'Cnlial lactors 
involved in this process arc the ability to form new concepts 
— abstract concepts — and increasingly complex networks and 
hierarchies of concepts and the ability to think logically. 

In the development of personality attention should be 
given to the a.spect of mental health. The objective should be 
to n;move general an.xiety and lack of balance. Factors 
causing an.xiety at school .diould be minimized, and pupil 
a.s.sc.s.smcnt should deal with the performance and behaviour <»f 
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Uir not with the pu|iii not with his [i<T>oiKih 

ity a wlmlc (.'tiipid, la/y. iiul kntnv the multiplication 
table). 

In the iroinprcheiir'ivr school pii|iils* jj^iidance -hoiihl hr 
ori'ani/.rd .-y^hMiiaftt-ally. In the lnw<T tirade.' cnipha.'i^ will In* 
laid on rdm ational ;j:iiidai!cr (ndrs of >chool work, ruir- ul' 
social inlrrarti«>n, M»-rall(*(P"’cdncation for "ood mannrrs'"), in 
the inlrnnrdiatr j^radcs «)ii iii.'trnctional •'iiidaiir*' (^lml\ 
\ trchiii(pir> in dilTrrriit snhjcct.-, ;^uidanr<' in jlic clioirr nf 

'iihj(M t>) and at llir ii|ip('r level on vocational «,Mudaiir< . 

In or<h‘r to allow for difference.^ hetween iiidivi<hial 
pnpiU, partly* edncati<mal and pariJy or;:ani/atiunal <liff<Tcntia- 
\ linii will he re.'ort(‘d to. On the lower coinprehen>iv<* m IiooI 

Mevel teachin<5 w ill he orcani/aaJ mainly hy employ in;: <*<li:ca- 
tional diffcr(Mitiation: pii|iiU will he ;^ivcn ta^k." and r\eni.-<> 
that differ with re;;artl to tindr de;;rce of difficulty, method of 
.solution or iiuiiiIm.t. On tin* npp<T level .'•oine >(11001 .-idjjccl.' 
will also he taught in thi> way. Or;;anization:il differentiation 
mean' that in c(Ttaiii .'uhject> — iiiainly in mathematic.', 
for(*i;:n lan;^najrc-. and in |di\>ic> and chemistry — there are 
eonr>(> difh'rin;: in e\t(;nt and that there are al.<o optioned 
>uhj(M t.' intended, in the fir>t place, to .'ati.'fy tin* interests 
and ahilitie> of different |iii|)ils. Organi/atioiuil difh^renliation 
will only In* n>ed on the upp(*r level, and the aim i> to i reati* 
heterogeneoii.' teaching gronp' >o that traditional ela>s 
teaching methods can be used. 

The organization of language ti^aching has he(*n oin* of 
the nio>t ((jniplieated (}U(*.'tions associated with tln^ reform. 
Tlu^ .State committee that first framed plans for the new 
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lomprchrM^iw .rhool tiuit ifjiv t’orri;xM hm;rna^<' 

(eillitT iUc olliv-r nalional i.r.. SwtMli-h/l umir-h, or 

r*:nf;li^h) should he lau«!hl to all jXipiU. The rhoirr \vt)ulil haw 
hutMi made hy Ihr nmniripalily in the ra-r of -nialhr m IiooI 
unil>. w h(Tca>; in >rhooN (muniripalilio) wln r*' holh Ian- 
piafio rt>uhl he lan«:hl it wtiiihl haw Immmi up to the pupil > 
pareul> l*> ehtK)se helwetru Ihein. .V^ Hulaud i^ a hiliu^ial 
eounlr\ and a* a knowledj:** of holli the other national 
hm^ia;i(* ami Kiu:li'h (or am>ther inlernati»»ual laumuu!e) wa^ 
«*OM>idered to he important, tin* hahuMliou \et. a^ pa-'e<l hy 
Parlianu*ut. stipulated that tin* eom|»relu*udv** M-hoid eurri« u- 
luin wa^ to inehuh* hfo ohlijiatory foreign lanpiaire'. 

This tieeision has ht*«*u eritk*i/.t*tl a ^eat ihal. <spe« iall\ 
on edm ational ‘^romul' hut al o ln*eanse it ha^ he<*n elaim**d 
that lan^ia«i«*s are iioiuj: to «)eeu|>y aiv «*\e«*s^ively |iromiu(*nt 
position in tin* rurrieuluni. Tin* (leeisit)u was ha^ed parlien- 
larlv on ar^mncnls^f-inphasi'/iii;: the iin|>ortanee ol pr«*serNiu;i 
and developing: the knowhal;:** of Swedish in Finland. I ruler 
ihe new law. the mmuei|)ality and pupiN* |)arents -till have 
seo|)e for r'hoiie. in that the order in whieh the two lanpuuies 
will ht* laiurht i- not fixtrd; m*ither art* tin* smaller muuieipal- 
ilics obliged to arran^t* iiislriielion in holh lan^najre- from the 
heuinninfr. The Icaehin*: of the first lanmia<:e starts in the 
tliinl f^ade ami that nC the lanjniagt; in tlic m vciiIIi 

i;^a«lc. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 



As the comprehensive sehool differs in many respects 
from the present sehool system, it was important to find out 
what problems would be encountered in the introdiietion of - 
the new sehool type. Comprehensive sehool experiments have 
been going on already for ten years, but in the autumn of 
1967, eleven schools with upper level grades began to follow a 
tentative comprehensive school curriculum. The next autumn 
a further seven .schools began to participate in the experiment " 
and in the autumn of 1969 there were 26 schools with upper 
level grades with about 5600 pupils participating in it. 

When pupils pass from the sixth grade to the upper level, 
studies hccomc more individualized and they have to make a 
choice eortcerning the study programme. Every pupil L 
permitted to decide, together with his parents, upon the 
subjects and courses he will lake. This i,s explicitly decreed in 
the Sehool System Act. Under this act, the pupil’s parents, 
after receiving the nceessiu’y information given by the school 
on the pupil’s ability and qualifications, arc allowed- lo choose 
the courses and subjects the pupils will study on the upper 
level of the comprehensive school. The re.^ulLs of the experi- 
ment have reyeaied that parents make fairly reliable choices. 
This js shown, among other things, by tlic distribution of 
pupils between different courses. In those subjects where 
there arc tlu'ce different courses the distribution of the pupils 
has been such that about 50 per cent of them have chosen 
the int^mediate cour.«^, about 25 per cent the short course 
and another -^25 per cent the extensive course. Tliis is what the 
Curriculum Committee expected. Initially it was. feared tlial 
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machine reparation, electricity, wood work, building and 
construction, clothing and foods. 

An extensive network of municipal and private voca- 
tional schools has come Into being. One of the most apparent 
weaknesses of this line of development has been, however, 
that the developing regions of the country have not been 
covered by it even tolerably well. The state of affairs can be 
expected to improve in this respect, however, as a Govern- 
ment bill was enacted by Parliament In December 1969 in 
which particular emphasis was placed on the satisfaction of 
the special needs of young people In the developing regions of 
the country. The central vocational achools differ from the 
general vocational schoejls mainly In two respects: the number 
of subjects in which, and the number of occupations for 
which, training is given is larger than in the general vocational 
schools, and there is more scope for choice. As the central 
vocational schools arc intended to serve the whole country, 
they have been made to include fields of study not covered 
by the curricula of the general vocational schools, which arc 
only meant to meet the needs of a particular economic region 
each. 

By the end of 1969 there were eight central vocationd 
schools in Finland; the general vocational schools run by 
inter-municipal authorities numbered 54 and those run by 
individual municipalities 21; special vocational schools 
(including those of private industrial undertakings) numbered 
44, and there were 10 vocational schools for handicrafts and 
service industries, 9 vocational schools meant for the disabled 
and the sensorily deprived, and 21 other vocational schools. 
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parents might choose loo many cxlciisivc courses for their 
cliildrcn, and this seemed all tlie more likely as every year 
numerous eliildren not qualified for llic study of llieorelieal 
subjects enter the secondary school. Tliis did not happen, 
however. In Norway, by contrast, wlierc the school system is 
siinilar to that in Finland, that wliich was anlicipalcd to take 
place in Finland did happen. The school systems of these two 
countries differ, however, in the following respect: In Norway 
only lliose who have chosen llie extensive course can contuuie 
their studies in the senior secondarj' school, whereas in 
Fiidand lliose who have chosen the intermediate course may 
also pass on to senior secondary schools. Information yielded 
by school acliievement lests\on pupils’ abilities is necessary to 
find out whether they have chosen the right courses. ), 

.All choices are independent of one another. This fact, in 
combination with the abundance of choices, raised doubts as 
to whether, the problems related to the time table of the 
school could be solved, satisfactorily. 

The \'iew of the advocates of the comprehensive school 
on pupils’ abilities differs from the opinion expressed, for- 
example, by the proponents of the parallel school system, in 
that the former maintain that pupils differ from one another 
in different ways. The traditional school has held that, as a 
rule, pupils either have talent for all kinds of theoretical 
studies, or then they have no talent for any theoretical 
studies. The results of the experiment have clearly shown this 
to be an erroneous belief. Pupils have generally chosen 
different courses in mathematics and in foreign languages. For 
example, the choices of one-third of the pupils in the first 
foreign language differed from their choices in mathematics. 
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Thus, there was a total of 168 vocational schools, with a tot;d 
enrolment of 42,749 students. 

The range ^of institutions providing vocational education 
in Finland is _wide.- partly as a result of historicid develop- 
ments but also because of the intrinsically multi-dimensional 
character of the field. ' . 

Apart from the vocational schools considered above, 
there are vocational colleges, admitting students w'ho have 
completed the junior secondary school course and preparing • 
them for particular occupations (e.g. the Aviation College of 
Finnair, the Dental Technicians College and the Opticians 
College). 

Preparation for -various public health and nursing services 
also takes place in institutions for vocational education^Thcrc 
are training schools and training colleges for nurses, y^dmission 
to the former presupposes the completed compulsory school 
course; the junior secondary school is sufficient for .the latter, 
but a considerable proportion of the present students of these 
training colleges have passed the matriculation examination. 
The examinations that may be taken in the former include 
those of assistant and mental-hospital nurses, whereas the 
latter prepare’ their students for general hospital nursing and 
for a variety of spcciaUzcd nursing services. It takes 2 or 3 
semesters to gradukc from a nursing school and 5 semesters 
from a nursing college. The training schoqls and colleges for 
nurses have at present a total ciu*olment of 7,353. 

In Finland the education intended to meet the needs of 
industry and commerce takes place within institutions of 
tecluiieal and commercial education. 
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in .'omc ca.-os quite con.<idcrably. The iiulependenee of ehoices 
l\VL< apparently been Wellcome lo ihe pupib at lea?t. 

The <iipporlers of the IradjljlonaiP sehool were al^o 
doubtful regarding parents’ ability to choose study pro- 
grammes for their children. It was thought that mistaken 
lltchoiccs would neces.silatc many revisions of choices every 
year, and this would further complicate the planning of the 
lime tables. Experience has shown, however, that tliis fear wa^ 
ill-founded. Pupils iiavc had to rectify thdr mistaken choices, 
it is true, and lo replace a liigher course by a lower one, and 
me rersd. Yet this must be considered in itself a positive 
feature about the comprehen.sive school. It i.s important to 
point out, however, that the number of changes of courses 
has been so small that no problems liavc been produced by 
them. 

One of the aims of the comprehensive school has been lo 
decrease grade repealing and the frequency of poor mark.s. 
The rcvulls of the experiment show that certain measures can 
help lo solve thi.^ problem, which is very difficult particularly 
in the sccondarj'^ school. No more than 1 per cent of the 
pupils in the comprehensive school have indeed been kept in 
the same grade for two years. Jn the secondar)^ school the 
number of .such pupils has bpen ten times as large. Also, the 
frequency of poor mark.s in the comprehensive school has^ 
been reduced to a quarter of their frequency in the secondary 
school. This has been due to three parallel measures: 

1) in the so-ealled ’’difficult” subjccU pupils aire allowed to 
choose courses where the level of aspiration corresponds 
to their level of achievement This also helps to motivate 




^ The indilutions for technical education arc cither techni- 
cal schools or technical colleges. 

The technical schools provide training to pros|)cctivc 
technicians, who may be employed as planners or designers, 
draftsmen, foremen, etc. The prerequisites of admission 
include the coinpicted compulsory school course, 24 months' 
practical training in the field concerned and the passing of an 
entrance examination. The courses of these schools last three 
years. However, if the applicant has completed the junior 
secondary %hool or general vocational school course, the 
requisite period of practical training is only 0 to 12 months; 
thus it would be appropriate for the general vocational sidiool 
to. become the basic school for technical schools. 

Technical colleges graduate engineers for more exacting 
design, production and supervisory tasks. The prerequisites of 
entrance include the completed junior secondary school 
course and J6 months’ practical training, or at least satisfact- 
orily passed technician’s examination. The course of technical 
colleges last four years. Many of the applicants to technical 
colleges have passed the matriculation examination. Therefore, 
several of these colleges have established special classes for 
those who have taken this examination; the students in these 
classes graduate in three years, and only 12 months’ practical 
pre-admission training is necessary for them. 

Correspondingly, there arc both commercial schools and 
commercial colleges. The commercial schools arc educational 
institutions with a two-year course, preparing their students 
mainly for the less demanding posts in business and com- 
merce. Admission to these schools presupposes completion of 
the compulsory school course. 
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2) Pupil? who have temporary difficulties in learning arc 
given supplementary instruction in their mother tongue, 
mat hematics and foreign languages. The lack of suitable 
material makes it difficult, however! to give such instme- 
tion; Supplementary instruction will later be better able 
to' serve its purposes. 

3) Pupils are allowed to shift from one course to another 
even in the middle of the term. Moreover, at the end of 
the term they are also allowed to move to a lower level 
course; .«o that they can get a .sufficient mark. Tliis right 
has been made use of in 50 per cent of those eases 
where a poor mark level course ha>< been impending. 
Attention in the comprehensive, school experiment has so 

far been paid mainly to problems related to the organi/ition 
of instruction. Results which have been clearly favourable can 



programmes, the choice of level courses and marking. On the 



of the educational contents and methods of instruction. It 
.seems likely that much remains to be done if the objectives of 
the comprehensive school in the individualization of tcacliing 



achieved. During the school year 1969—70 attention has been 
focused on these issues. Next year a new curriculum will be 
introduced and more and better teaching methods .will be 
available. (Then, perhaps, those problems can be solved in a 
few years’ time.) 

On the whole, introduction in the comprehensive school 
is advancing satisfactorily. Yet the mere fact that in the 
future primary education in Finland will be organized on the 



be seen in the sections dealing with the choice of study 




other hand, little attention has been paid to the development 



and in the adaptation of the contents of teaching are to be 
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To gain entrance to a commercial college, the applicant 
must have completed the junior secondary school or the 
commercial school course. The commercial college course lasts 
two years. Like technical colleges, the commercial colleges 
have special classes for those who have taken the matricula- 
tion examination; only one year’s studies are required of these 
students. 

In December 1969 the Government submitted to Parlia- 
ment a proposid for a new act concerning commercial educa- 
tion. According to this proposal, the course pf the commercial 
colleges would last 3 years; only a two-year course would, 
however, he necessary for those who have passed the matricu- 
lation examination. 

In the autumn of 1969 there wore 15 technical colleges 
in Finland, with a total enrolment of 6,613, and 27 technical 
schools, with a total enrolment of 8,380. The commercial 
colleges numbered 59 and had a total enrolment of 10,488, 
and there were 76 commercial schools with a total enrolment 
of 8,404. 

Today the education given in home economics and home 
handicrafts is subordinated to the National Board of Voca- 
tional Schools. During the autumn term pf 1969, i total of 
5,673 students were pursuing studies at the (78) various-level 
non-acadcmic institutes for /home economics, with courses of 
1 to 4 years. The institutes for home handicrafts (92) had a 
total enrolment of 2,723 students; the courses of these 
educational institutions generally lasted one year. 

■ Thus, there are numerous institutions of various types in 
Finland coming within the / scope of vocational education. 
Administratively they arc subordinated to the Ministry of 
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basis of a comprehensive school is not enough; there arc still 
unsolved problems, several of which are due to the great 
gcograpliieal' and sociid differentations of the country. For 
example, 58 per cent of all primary' schools in Finland have 
only one or two teachers. Tliis is mainly because of the 
sparsely popidatcd municipalities where the age groups of a 
single village arc often not large enough for a proper school of 
reasonable size. 

The thorougligoing reform of the whole educational 
system of Finland has been inaiidy concentrated on the 
traditional, already existing forms and - institutions of educa- 
tion. Due to the fact that compulsory education in Finland, 
as ui all the other Scandinanan countries, starts only at the 
age of seven, a need for organized pre-school education has 
been considered especially necessary'. The number of available 
pre-school places has, however, been wholly inadequate; there 
b oidy space for 10 per cent of the total of si.\-year-old 
children. 

The Education Act of 1968 permits' the including of 
pre-school classes or kindergartens in the municipal school 
system, and reports'^ on the pre-school experiments carried out 
show very favourable results in this respect. 

The most important task of pre-school education is to 
reduce developmental differences between children that are 
related to different backgrounds. The educational method 
used so far in cases of slow development has been vor^ often 
the postponement of school attendance. Education^y, this is 
■an inappropriate method, and problems of slow dj^loptnent, 
which are mostly related to environment differeiii'es, can be 
very often solved through adequate pre-school instAction. 4 
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l^diicalioM aiul to the National Board of Vocational iMlin^a' 
tion. An cxcc|)tion is provided only hy tlu*^ institutions 
providing training in agricullnrc and forestry, which are 
subordinated to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Vocational education cx|)anded almost c\|)losivcly in all 
fields ill Finland during the 1960s. In the years 1950—1960 
some 250,000 |)crsons were freed from agricnlture to he 
engaged in other |)rodnetive activities, at the same time that 
some 300,000 new jobs were created p:irtienlarly as a result 
of the vigcjifions growth of the ser\dcc industries. 

Despite the strong development of industrial occupations, 
nearly a quarter of the population of Finland still gains their 
living^ from agriculture and forestry. The labour force reserve 
engaged on these sectors, which resides largely in the so-called 
dcvclo|)ing regions of the country, cannot he em|)loyed effi- 
ciently unless the industrial sectors of the Finnish economy 
cx|)and \igoriously enough, and this in turn presupposes that 
vocational education be developed strongly and approjiriately 
and that investment in it be increased. Although the voca- 
tional education provided in most fjclds has already reached 
sufficient dimensions quantitatively, it is still neecssary to 
increase the opportunities to receive such education p:irti- 
cularly in the developing areas of Finland. In the southern 
parts of the country it has been possible to admit almut 60 
per cent of . applicants to vocational schools. In Helsinki the 
number of applicants has been considerably lower than the 
number of available student places; in the developing regions 
of the country, by contrast, it has been possible to admit 
only 25 to 30 per cent of the applicants. The corresponding 
average proportion for the whole country has been 43 per 
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The extension of compulsory education (which lasts 
eight years today and nine years after the introduction of the 
comprehensive school) by an additional year has been dis- 
cussed, and it is unanimously held that this could be achieved - 
at present only by lowering the age when the school attend:, 
ance begins. This of eourst' pre.scnls financial problems, but it 
Is at the same time a long-range goal of organized pre-school 
education. However, the plans of today deal e.xelusively with 
the extension and development of the existing pre-school 
institutions and kihdergartcns. For the present tlic only 
practical solution would be to inerca.se co-operation between 
the lower level of the new comprehensive school and the 
pre-schools. Tliis is so for financial reasons and because of the 
present shortage of teachers. Intense co-operation will, on the 
otlier hand, probably result in the introduction of a well- 
established pre-school system, which the Finnish educational 
system has not included liitherto. 

The influences of 'the comprehensive school reform will 
be felt everywhere In the, sphere of education. However, its 
effects will be most notable in certain branches of secondary- 
level education, and it will especially influence the various 
forms of vocational education and adult education (sec the 
chapter on Vocational Education and Adult Ekiucation). The 
reform and its consequences will leave the senior secondary 
school comparatively intact as far as the basic training given 
to those attending it is concerned, whereas the role of this 
school type will be considerably altered. Owing to the parallel 
school system the senior secondary school has been tlie most 
highly esteemed type of secondary level educational institu- 
tion in Finland (although only about one quarter of each age 
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cent. According lo Ihc plans framed by ihc'Nalional Board of 
Yocalionol Education, the numbers adniiUcd'lo these educa' 
tionai institutions will rise by about 42 pcr'-i^pil in the 
developing areas of Finland over the next five yca^6; in the 
rest of the country the corresponding increase will be 
approximately 8 per eent, and it will average about 16 per 
eent for the whole country. Tliis anticipated dcvclopmqnt — 
in combination with the considerable decrease in the si/.c of 
age groups — is likely to he sufficient to reetify the uneven 
regional distribution of opportunities for vocational education. 

The development of vocational education implies not 
only that the number of student places should be increased 
but also that the needs of industry and commerce should be 
taken into account thereby. For example, there is constant 
shortage of skilled metal workers in Finland at present, whieh 
is due in part to an insufficient schooling capacity but idso in 
part to thr emigration of skilled metal workers to Sweden. 

The development of the apprenticeship agreement system 
under the 1968 revision of the relevant legislation opened up 
new vistas for vocational education. This type of vocational 
training is particularly important in fields where vocational 
education cannot be given in school-like forms. 

A 

Although the distribution of student places is uneven 
both regionally and among various occupations, the present 
capacity of the Finnish vocational education system is 
sufficient, in principle, lo ensure every student two years of 
further education. However, il will perhaps lake still a. few 
years before lliis is the case also in practice. According lo an 
estimate made by ihc National Board of Vocational Education 
in 1974 a total of some 32,000 students will be admitted to 
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group has gone to it). It has in fact' overshadowed all the 
other sehool forni.s both praetieally, in what eoneerns further 
edueatiunal pos.sihilities, and parlieularly as regards general 
appreeiation. 

The plans for the new senior .secondary sehool emphasize 
the general eultural aspeets and the nature of tliis sehool. The 
senior secondary sehool will preserve its previous nature, 
cumparablc to that of the cduealioiial in.<litutions elsewhere 
in the world; it is not supposed to prepare its pupils for any 
s|)ecialized profession. Therefore, the Stale eonimiltee tlial 
has been framing the general plans for reform does not also 
accept the idea of a separate vocational .senior secondary 
sehool that would try to give its pupils both the kind of 
general education provided by ordinary schools and the kind 
of occupational training offered by vocational schools. The 
eominillee feels that these two forms of schooling cannot be 
combined in this way. It holds, instead, that the idea under- 
lying the ’’vocational secondary sehool” — a freer access to 
liigher education as combined with the requirements of voca- 
tional training — can be realized by other means, namely, by 
providing pupils with reasonable possibilities to move both in 
the ’’vertical” and the ’’lateral” directions. Tliis is to say tliat 
the admission of pupils of vocational and other corresponding 
schools to higher educational institutions, and changes from 
one secondary-level institution to another, should be made 
po.ssible and should be facilitated by giving these pupils an 
opportunity to pass supplementary examinations ui .tlie 
necessary subjects. The committee lays particular emphasis on 
the importance of the arrangement of special examination.s in 
which not oidy the body of knowledge of the candidates. 
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vocational schools in Finland (including those admitted to the 
apprenticeship agreement programmes) or about 84 per cent 
of the estimated total applicants. Tliis can be regarded as 
sufficient, considering that there arc individual differences in 
fitness and other factors limiting the number of those actually 
admitted. The estimated total admissions will be about 52 per 
cent greater tlian In 1969. 

As was already mentioned, vocational courses have aisp 
been arranged in Finland systematically since the Second 
World War, 'with the object of providing the greatest possible 
number of people with basic vocational education. Such 
courses have b/cn arranged continually, and they have proved 
particularly Important as a means of eoniballng\uncm|)loy-^ 
menl and of providing those age groups with... vocational 
education that did not yet have an„opporlunily to receive 
such In their youth. The experiences gained of vocational 
courses have generally been favourable, and therefore the 
employment course system was brought to a legal basis in 
1965. The courses concerned may be citber basic, supple- 
mentary or rc-lralning eourses; they are all finaneed entirely 
out of State funds and no fees are eharged on the prtlGl-^ 
pants. 

■ The fact that unemployment figures liavc at times been 
exceptionally high in Finland is due to a large extent to 
certain structural characteristics of the population^ thus, there 
may be notable unemployment at the same time that certain 
proc^edve sectors and fields suffer from a shortagc-6f labour. 
International investigations (OECD) suggest that. In order to 
be of significance for manpower policy, the number of those 
to be re-trained must be at least 1 per cent of the total labour 
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who have completed, say, a vocational schooj -.or college, but 
also their maturity is taken into consideration. 

The matricidation examination has so far bcciV,^s a rule, 
a necessary condition of admittance lo higher edi^ational 
institutions. This examination is organized centrally for all 
.schools by a special board under tlie supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. 

A number of plans exist for a rension of the matricu- 
lation c.xainination, but nunc of them can he considered final 
for the moment. According to one proposal, the c.xainination 
sh^idd totally be abolished and replaced by normal school- 
leaving c.xaminations and special university entrance exami- 
nations (similar to those already used by mo.st Finnish 
institutions of higher education). A State committee ap- 
pointed to consider the matriculation examination .system 
only proposed its further development. On the other hand, a 
committee appointed Ito deal with problems related to the 
new senior secondary i school considered it possible cither to 
abolish the present system altogether or to replace it by 
another sy.stcm of examinations, which would differ from the 
-present one particularly in the sense that it would not be 
open exclusively to senior secondary school pupils. 

The propoSi^s made by the Senior Secondary School 
Committee have to be seen as a part of the total reform of 
thc<; present system. As discussed above the demand for a 
more flexible and less senior-secondary-school-centrcd educa- 
tional system requires changes on all levels, and thus, also in 
the present matriculation examination. 

The pcospectivc alterations in the university entrance 
examinations, like all other reforms planned or carried out. 



force. This implies 'that 'some 20,000 persons should be 
re-trained in Finland annually. In recent years the figure has, 
however, been only about 5,000 and in 1969 it was^bor 
7,000. For the organization of re-trainingJ;o-Ije'lippropriate, 
an extensive network yof coucse-Txhters, similar to those 



organized in other-^otrmries, should be created in Finland; at 
pre§ettt-^lTe””cr^ion of such a network is still ' in its initial 
phase. 

The building of the network of vocational schools 
proper, meant for young people, will be completed within a 
few years. Attention in the development of vocational educa- 
tion should now be focused mainly on improving the quality 
of instruction and, above all, on re-training and further 
education. Thus, the centre of emphasis will shift to a 
considerable degree from the education of young people to 
adult education. 

The most important reform in the administration of 
education in Finland is beyond doubt the creation of the 
comprehensive school. Its ifluences will be perceptible in a]l_ 
fields of education, not least in vocational educatidn. 

After the reform has been completed, the starting point 
for all secondary-level studies will be the same, i.e. the 
comprehensive school course. In the vocational school cur- 
ricula its effect will be felt mainly in the instruction of 
general subjects, in that the syllabi for those can in the future 
be based on the corresponding comprehensive school syllabi. 
In consequence, more advanced levels than hitherto may be 
attained in these subjects, too, even though the numbers of 
hours devoted to them remained the same. 
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reflect the basic change that the comprehensive school reform 
will bring with it. Almost all the plans and reforms described 
in this booklet can be regarded as derivatives of this one 
reform: Witli tliis we do not want to say that Finland is 
carrying out some kind of a final moulding of its educational 
system — far from it; the comprehensive school constitutes 
just the beginning and tlic basis as *thc problems discussed, in 
this passage and the next ones show. 

\ 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



o 
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/ ' In Finland, as elsewhere, the need for voealional eduea- 
tion is as old as are industrial and handierafl oeeupations. The 
early forms of voeational eduealion were elosely linked up to 
the guild system, and it was only later that sehools were 
founded to meet the requirements of developing industry. The 
pre.sent institutions have their origin in the various types of 
voealional schools founded around the middle of the last 
eenlury. Initially the voeational edueation given was exelu- 
sively intended to serve the needs of handieraft oeeupations 
and certain manufacturing industries, and a diffcrcnliation 
according to various levels and needs took place only later. 

The most significant .step toward the development of 
modern vocational education in Finland was taken when the 
1939 Act on Institutions for Vocational Education was 
passed. The most important provisions of this act included the 
one according to which the State’s support for these institu- 
tions was to be 65 per cent of their total annual expenditures. 
For the foundation and extending of workshops the share of 
State aid was 75 per cent. This support was payalde to 
vocational schools and colleges founded by the permission of 
the Government. 
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This promising dcvclopmenl was inlcrnipled by iho 
Second World War: the coming into force of ihe^acl was 
postponed, and this greatly reduced the possibilities of tjie 
municipalities to establish institutions for vocational educa- 
tion, as State support for this was not available. Nevertheless, 
a foundation had been laid for a sufficient and appropriate 
network of institutions for vocational education in I'inland. 
To be able to meet her war reparations (in the peace treaties 
of 1944 and 1947 it was {igrced that Finland had to deliver to 
the Soviet Union war reparation products ainounting to 300 
million gold dollars within six, later extended (o eight, years) 
obligations, which consisted mainly of deliveries of high- 
quality manufacturing products, Finland had to expand her 
maiuifactiiring industries strongly and, in conseipicnce, to 
develop vocational education as well. The need for vocatioiud 
education was urgent, and inidauy special vocational-training 
courses were arranged to meet it; vocational education in the 
form of short training courses was also givci^Th^ men released 
from military service. 

The post-wjir situation clearly indicated that, in order to 
.satisfy the demand for .skilled hd)Our in the sparsely populated 
parts of the country and generally in the countryside, efforts 
had to be made for the creation of a network of regionid 
•vocational .schools. A system according lo which each munici- 
pality would be obliged to create and maintain a specified 
minimum number of pupil places for vocational education was 
al.so regarded as necessary. 

The ’Ten-year Plan for the Development of Vocational 
Education”, approved in 1947, included these ideas. It also 
included a proposal for the founding of a special training 
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in.st.'iilic for vocational school teachers, and the view was 
expressed in it that it was imperative to increase student 
places both in tceluiieal schools and collc};es and in eoninicr- 
cial schools and colleges. A proposal for a new vocational 
schools act was given by the Government to Parliament early 
in the 1,950s, but it did not come into force until 1959. The 
act introduced a number of reforms, and in particular, the 
demands expressed in the above-mentioned plan bad been 
taken into account in it. 

Under this act, each municipality was obliged to reserve 
.student places in a general vocational school. In the case of 
rural municipalities the number of student places was to be 
.such that at least one new student per 1000 inhabitants could 
be admitted annually. 'I'he corresponding ratio for small towns 
with 20,000 inhabitants or less was 3 per 1000 and, for larger 
towns, 4.5 pc.r 1000 inhabitants a year. The numbers of 
student places provided for under the act were in 1960 as 
follows: 



rural municipalities 
small towns 
large towns 



/ . 

rural munieipaliticv 
sm>tll_towns 
large towns 



(2,776,000 inh.) 

(438,700 inh.) 
(1,238,500 inh.) 


ea. 2,700 places 
” 1,300 ” 

” 5,500 ” 




9,500 places 


arcs for 1969 were as 


follows (note the 


population of towivs): 




(2,361,200 inh.) 


ea. 2,100 places 


(495,400 inh.) 


” 1,400 ” 


(1,822,300 inh.) 


” 8,100 ” 


11,600 places 
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commercial studies, the Helsinki School of Economics, was 
founded three years later. 

During the first decade of independence (1917—1927) 
particularly Swedish-language higher education developed 
vigorously, but a further noteworthy point was Uiat univer- 
sity-level education also began outside Helsinki, namely, in 
Turku. Two universities, the Swedish-language .'Vho Academy 
and the Firmish-langiiage University of Turku, and two univer- 
sity-level institutions for commercial education, Uie Swedish 
School of Economics in Helsinki and the Swedish School, of 
Economics in Turku, were founded during this period (all 
four were established on the initiative of private citizens). 
Jyviiskyla became the third town in Finland with a higher 
educational institution in the 1930s, when the Jyvaskyla 
Teachers College (from 1967, the University of Jyvaskyla) was 
founded. The Helsinki School of Veterinary riledicine and the 
Finnish-language Turku School of Economics were founded in 
the 1940s, instruction at the University of Oulu began in 
1959 and the School of social Sciences, founded in 1925 in 
Helsinki and transferred to Tampere in 1960, became the 
University of Tampere in 1966. 

As a result of the intense interest felt in the development 
of higher education in the late 1950s and during the 1960s, 
five new university-level institutions of higher education were 
decided to be founded, four of them in localities that, had not 
previously had higher educational institutions, namely, in 
Joensuu, Kuopio, Lappeenranla and Vaasa. Instruction has 
already Iwgun at the Technical Universities of Tampere and 
Lappeenranta, at the Vaasa School of Economics and the 
Joensuu University. 
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Development has been rapid and both the problems and 
educational bottleneeks of today are entirely different to 
those of the 1950s. Regional differences are very eonsiderable 
in Finland, and in consequenee, the sehooling conditions 
prevailing in the remote parts of the eountry eannot- be 
regarded as satisfaetory; this applies to voeational as well as, to 
other sehools, and partieular attention is therefore being 
eontinually paid to the so-ealled developing regions of the 
eountry in inereasing the voeational edueation faeilities also. 
Another important point is the eonstantly inereaSng need for 
re-edueation and in-serviee and other further edueation in a 
soeiety where the proeess of indu.strialization is going on. A 
further important task is to provide those age groups and 
seetions of the population with voeational edueation that have 
remained without it for one reason or another, espeeiall^ in 
the absenee of opportunities. 

'The foundation on whieh voeational edueation rests in 
Finland eonsists of so-ealled general vocational schools, whieh 
the munieipalities are obliged to establish and maintain under 
the above-mentioned ae^. These are generally sehools with a 
two-year or tlwec-ycar course. During the first year about 50 
per cent of instruction in these schools is theoretical, another 
50 per cent consisting of instruction of work. During the 
second year the latter accounts for 60 per cent and, during 
the third year, for' 75 to 85 per eent. Admissioji^tb these 
i^ehools . presupposes completion of the eompulsory school 
eoi^ev,Md the passing, of an entranee examination including 
tests .mandy,^ in the applieant's native tongue and mathematies. 
At least the following seven oeeupational fields are to be 
represented in eaeh general voeational sehool: metal work. 
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The present phase of the ' expansion of liigher education 
is likely to come to an end when the doors ofllic sevenlccnlh 
Finnish institute of higher education, that in Kuopio, open in 
tlic mid-1970s. The regional distribution of tertiary-level 
educational institutions in Finland can then be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory, and the centre of emphasis will thereafter 
lie in tlic inward development of the already existing institu- 
tions. 

The number of students, has increa.scd explosively' in all 
fields of education, biit particularly sharply in higher educa- 
tional institutions, where it more than doubled in. the 1960s. 
In 1960 those who passed tlic matrieulatioii .examinalioM 
numbered slightly less than 8,000, whc.rcas the corresponding 
figure was about 18,000 in 1968. It should be noted, 
however, that not all of those who |?ass the inatrieulation 
examination are any longer automatically admitted to higher 
educational institutions. According to tlic present long-tcrin 
plans, some 60 or 70 per cent of those taking thlc examina- 
tion may be admitted to universities and other comparable 
educational institutions in the future 

I 

As early as 1935 a committee was appointed to consider 
the problems associated with the ’’excessive” number of those 
seeking admittance to universities in Finland (at that time, 
particularly the number of female .students was regarded as 
too large). Today the situation is quite different. It is 
generally agreed that women have the same right to univer- 
sity-level studies as men, and female students in fact account 
for about 50 per cent of all university students at present — a 
proportion that may be the highest in the world. Yet an 
’’overflow” of university students is a fact, and the rise in the 
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number of those seeking admittance to universities has partie- 
ulariy increased the numbers of students in tlm so-called 
’’free” faculties (those of the humanities and social sciences), 
which did not impose any restrictions on the admittance of 
students until comparatively recently. (In Finland, the Faculty 
of Medicine at the University of Helsinki was the first one 
that introduced a numcrus clausus system, in 1933). 

Development thus ’’broke loose” and resulted in a dis- 
proportionate increase in the number of students of the 
humanities in comparison with the number of those studying 
the sciences (a tendency that has been observed al^most 
everywhere in the world), and this has proved inappropriate 
from the standpoint of the labour market in particular. 
Especial attention has therefore been devoted in the planning 
of higher educational institutions to the creation of a fields- 
of-study distribution that can be considered appropriate. 

The development of the system of hi^er education has, 
as was already pointed out, decisively altered tlie-regionally 
determined opportunities for university-level studies.* Investi- 
gations have in fact revealed that a considerable proportion of 
the students of tlie new universities come from the regions 
surrounding tlie.se institutioas. Changes in the proportion of 
the students of higher edueational institutions aceounted for 
hy Uic institutions situated in Helsinki refleet tlie alterations 
that have taken place in the regional pattern of the opportuni- 
ties for university -level studies. At the bcgiiming of the 1950s 
this proportion was still as high as 90 per cent; by the 
beginning of the 1960s it had fallen to 70 per cent, and at 
the end of 1067 it was about 60 per cent. Aceording to the 
existing plan the proportion will continue to diminish, and in 



1981 about 45 per cent of ail students; of higher educational 
institutions will he studying in Helsinki, about 17 per cent in 
Turku, about 10 per cent in Oulu and some- 8 or 9 percent 
in the universities located in eastern Finland. The extent to 
wiiich southern Finland is still in a more favourable position 
compared with the other parts of the country as regards 
liigher education is further shown by the fact that, in 1965, 
about 37 per cent of the students of higher educational 
institutions came from the Province of .Uusimaa (i.c., the 
province surrounding Helsinki), and students from the regions 
surrounding Turku and Tampere wfere also greatly over- 
represented. On the other hand, the number of students 
coming from the developing areas of the country in eastern 
and northern Finland was the lowest in relative terms. Gener- 
ally speaking, the number of university students in proportion 
to the relevant age groups declines in the direction from south 
to north and from west to cast. 

The efforts in tlic development of the Finnish system of 
higher education can roughly be divided into two groups: 
those made to improve its material prerequisites and those to 
improve its organization. The classification is almost arbitrary 
but illustrative. The creation of a supply corresponding to the 
demand for academically educated manpower may be regard- 
ed as the ultimate motive for the material development of the 
system of higher education, and this presupposes influencing 
both the weiglit given to the various fields of study in hi^icr 
educational institutions and the numbers of students in them. 
No overall investigation concerning the need for academically 
educated manpower has so far been carried out in Finland. 
Nevertheless, the law concerning the development of higher 
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educational institutions should be seen as an expression of 
will on the part of society establisking the lines along wliich 
these institutions are to be developed. In the development of 
the organizational aspects, efforts have mainly been conccnlra- 
led on an extensive democratization of the Finnish system of 
higher education, a point to which we will return later. 

The law concerning the development of higher educa- 
tional institutions in 1966—81 laid down the minimum 
amounts b.y wliich the .annual expenditures of these institu- 
tions arc“To~bc' increased (a majority of the Finnish inslilu- 
lions of higlicr education arc Stale-owned, and the financial 
.support of the State to the private institutions also covers 70 
to 90 per cent of their total expenditure), the minimum 
number by wliich the student places arc to be incrca.sed and 
the distribution of these places by ficld.s of study. The law 
also includes stipulations concerning the reduction of the 
studcnl/tcachcr ratio in various fields of study and the 
provision of additional prcniis&s for instruction and rc.scarch. 
The law is of significance in two respects: it ensures that the 
financial resources available to the institutions of higher 
education ivill be sufficient and, on the other hand, makes 
continued long-term planning for the development of the 
system of higher education possible. 

The development programme formulated under this law 
for a fifteen-year .period (1967— 81) is divided up into five 
subperiods covering three years each, and it is up lo the 
Government lo inform Parliament every three years about its 
plans regarding increases in the numbers of student places and 
in leaching staff and about its building projects serving the 
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purposes of instruction and research in the institutions of 
higlicr education. 

The minimum target laid down in the law is the creation 
of 60,000 full-time and half-time student places by 1981, 
which would correspond to a total of some 75,000 additional 
student places by that date. At least 25,000 of these will be 
in the humanities, law and social sciences (including the 
commercial .subjects); at least 15,000 in the natural sciences 
and agricultural and forestry sciences; and at least 11,000 in 
tcclmology and 6,000 in medicine. Thus, a total of 52,000 
student places arc to be created in these fields of study, 
whereas the remaining 8,000 places form a reserve that may 
later be assigned to fields where additional places arc needed 
(sec Appendix 12). The law docs not include more detailed 
stipulations in this respect, but the final detailed distribution, 
of student places is left to depend upon the decisions of the 
higher educational' institutions conccjncd and those of the 
Ministry of Education. It is also up to tlic Ministry to make 
recommendations concerning the number of students to be 
admitted to various faculties. According to the legally estab- 
lished minuhum norms and the plans formuhitcd within the 
framework thus provided, the number of students in higlicr 
educational institutions should be increa.scd by an average of 
,3.6 per cent a year between the autumn of 1967 and the end 
of 1981. The rate of increase would be slowest, or 1.4 per 
cent a year on an average, in the humanities and social 
sciences, and liighcst in medicine and technology. 

One of the most important objects of the law is to 
improve the studcnt/tcacher ratio. As the nature of studies in 
various fields varies widely, the distribution of costs will be 
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quite uneven; the eosts caused to the State by one student 
(not including investment in buildings) has been calculated to 
range from 2,000 marks (humanities) to 10,000 marks (medi- 
cine) a year. Tills has clearly been one of the reasons why the 
various fields of study have expanded unevenly and without a 
plan, and in consequence, it has also had an impact on the 
development of the student/tcachcr ratio. As abeady stated^ 
achievement of the targets laid down in the development law 
will result in substantial changes in tlic wcigliting of the 
various fields of study. The following percentage distributions 
will illustrate these stmctural changes. 





1938 




1966 




1981 (target) 


Field of study 


Stud. 


Tc. 


Stud. 


, Tc. 


Stud. 


Tc. 


Humanities 


41.8 


53.9 


63.5 


37.9 


48.4 


31.7 


Seienccs 


24.0 


25.1 


19.4 


23.6 


24.2 


31.4 


Teehnology 


20.6 


13.0 


11.2 


18.1 


17.7 


22.0 


Medicine 


13.6 


8.0 


5.9 


20.4 


9.7 


14.9 



Efforts liave also been made to improve the general 
preconditions of university-level studies. The most important 
measures under consideration at present include a reform of 
the examinations system, the development of student selec- 
tion and its possible centralization (each institution of higher 
education has so far selected its students separately and 
independently of other institutions) and the improvement of 
the social conditions of the students. The existing plans for a 
reform of the general and internal administration of higher 
educational institutions, for the organization of summer-time 
studies and post-graduate studies purport to render university-- 
level studies inerp.asingly efficient, in- the sense that they arc 
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CHILDREN AND THEIR SCHOOL 






INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS IN THE SECOND FORM OF A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

OOIAAADX/ ML! AaAIIAIIII A fUCI 





A NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL IN MUNKKIVUORI (HELSINKI) 









PPIMARV <:rwnni in RAARI.IARVI BEFORE THE SECOND WORLD WAR 





INTERIOR OF THE SAME SCHOOL 






A NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL IN A SUBURB OF HELSINKI ISWEDISH LANGUAGE SFCONOARY SCHOOI IN ROTRYl 











% wn I n>i ^ ocwv./i^L/Mn I ov^nv^v./!. inci-oiiMiM; 




A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN HAAGA (HELSINKI )« A REPAIR SHOP 




/ 



/ 

expected to increase. the relative number of s(,udcnts pursuing 




economic consequences; for example, ^efigeontinuation of 
studies is likely to become less frcqucqt and the lengths of 



time requisite for studies arc expected to decrease. The 



study) some 65 to 90 per „ 

educational institutions take a final degree. 



SOCIAL REFORMS AND STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
IN FINLAND 



Perhaps the most far-reaching of the reforms that arc 
being implemented in this field in Finland at present is the 
creation of a system of financial support for all those 
studying in secondary- and tertiary-level educational insti- 
tutions. A committee appointed to consider Uiis question 
recommended that a system covering tlie average costs of 
study of all secondary- and tertiary-level students should be 
developed and be fully operative by the mid-1970s. Half of 
tlic financial support payable under this system should consist 
of scholarships and Uic other half of ca,sy-tcrm loans. More- 
over, a system of so-called guaranty scholarships should be 
created; these scholarships should cover, fully or in part, the 
study loans of persons who have passed their degree examina- 
tions particularly well. 

What is concerned is a reform that is of considerable 
dimcn.sions financially, and in consequence, its realization is 



available statistics indicate 
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hoiiiKl lo lak»* lime. IJiiriiiif llie I'ir.^l .<l;i};c llic eoveiage of llie 
■sy.-ltmi wa.' Iimitc*l lo lerliaiy-Icvel ^lll(l(■lll.< alone, hiil virliiul- 
ly all .'lii(leiil< »jf .<eeon<laiV'k‘vrl ednealicjiial in^lillllioll.^ will 
also 1)C eov» red hegiiming from llie unlimm lenii of 1 970. A.' 
wa.< already ^lale<l. liolli .« liolai>lii|)r (llie ^liare <.if wliieh is 
lilt! lowtsl ol ail for llie |jre.'eiil) and < a-y lirin l(j;iii.' are 
gruiiled williiii llie franiework of llie ,‘lud\ Mi|i|)oii .-y.^lein; 
llie loaii> are giiaraiileed In llie .Slale and iiilerol .Mili.^idie.- al 
a rale of .5,.^ lo Ijier eeiil are paid on lliein. .\l pre.<eiil, llie 

"“iiilmTimiri payable .-Indy .Mipporl.' (granb pl;i> loan.-) i.< iJ.oOO 

niark.< per aiiiiiini. The riglil of a >liidi ill lo -Indy .<iippurl 

anil llie aTiioiiiil of llic .<iipporl graiileil depenil.< holli on lii.- 
earningf and niean.< and on Ins aeadeinie aeliieveinnils Inil 
nol, for in>lanee, on lii> parenl>’ ineonie. 

'I’lie soeial prohlenis of Fiiiiii.-li slndenls eaiinol he solved 
exclusively hy means of llic ahovenin'iilioneil syslcni for llie 
finaneing of llieir >lndics. Their dwellhig eondilion.s for 
example, are nol yel sali>faclory, nor is llic availaliilily of 
generally used lexlhook.- in liliraries. Conlrary lo ihc ease in 
many '^oflier eonnlries. llie slndenls llicmselves. ratlier than 
imiverfilies or -oeiely, have assumed re.-ponsihilily for nearly 
every kind of indireel .-Indy support, sneli as the hnihling of 
liOfleh. the provision of iiieals. medical and lieallli services 
and, in pari, library .■services. Thai ^tll*lenl organizations have 
,a>Mniied re.'-ponsihilily for these aelivilies is historically niider- 
slandahle, ■ as in the post-war cireumslanecs — when iJie 
hnihling ol ho.-lels, for example, was aelnally slarleil — il was 
iinpo.— ihle for Ihe Stale lo help stmlenls fiiianeially. On ihc 
other hand, ihe Finnish slndcnl organizations were heller 
furnished than their coimlerpart organizations in most other 
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countries to nssiiinc financial uhli^ation>, a> well as to rr<;at(* 
and (lev<doj) various social and other service sysl(Mns for. their 
meinhers. - 

The range of aetivili<!s of iMiinish student organi/.at ions. 
Just as that of student organizations in the other Nordic 
countries, differs in several respciMs from that of the eorre- 
spoiuling organizations in C«*ntral Kiirojx.*, for instane<*. "Hie 
student organizations in the Nordic coimtri<!s have always 
been (|iiite independent of the respective iiniv<?rsities I)ot!i 
J'inancially and iti other respet'ts, and this has also enabled 
them to pursue policies of their own. The political activity of 
Finnish university students will not be considered here in 
detail. It should he stated, howev<T, that it is of incontestahle 
signifi(!anee in Finnish society — and, moreover, that t In* 
infliKmee exerted by imiversUy:. students is not only a general- 
ly reeogiiizod fact but is itls6 upj)roved of and regarded almost 
entirely as valuable. In eonserpienee, university students have 
ill rc(!cnt years had their representatives on idl imjiortant 
committees that havt* dealt with the reform of higher ediiea- 
tioiial institutions. 

Cl 

Tlwis it is eomprehcnsildc enough that several of tjie 
demands for reforms in the Finnish system of Higher educa- 
tion have had their origin in .student organizations. Particular- 
ly the creation of a study support system and demoeralization 
of higher edneutional institutions have been demanded by 
various student organizations and tiic Natiomd Union of 
Finnish Students for .‘several years. The Union hits emphasized 
the great importance of .social policy measures in the denio- 
eratizutioii of univ(T.sity studies and their preconditions, the 
aim being to have the distribution of university students by 
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social Ijackgruuiul correspond to that of the whutc pupulalioii 
(see Appendix 10). The Union fcel.^ that university •"t.udies 
should not he regarded a pri\ilege for which the ,'tin!eiit 
ha- to pay a price in the form of a re<luee(l standard of living 
during his university yeiu's; v/hal i- coi.cci rij^ht. and it 

is up to society to ensure that everyhody \;au aituallN make 
use of it. 



TIIK KUFpHM OF UNIVFRSITV AL'MIMSfil \TlON 

- / 

The deihocratr/ation of imiverdtics and other higher 

■ j ^ 

educational institu^ons has, however, been the topic that has 
caused more disecf.-/ion Ihaii any other asp<n;t of the dev<dop- 
ment of higher edneation in Finlaiul, The prohlenis involved 
here are far-reaching, and a starting point for the discussion of 
these prohlejus has been provided by the fact that a reform of 
university adiniiiistration has heen regarded as imperative foi* a 
eoiisiderahle length of time. University democracy is, however, 
a concept of a wider scope, and particularly in the. discussion 
initiated by students l)oth the development of legal security 
and the (creation of a freer and more open university have 
been subsumed under it. 

in the Govermnent bill concerning the foundations of 
the inner administration of higher educational institutions 
attention was also devoted to legal security, (A particular 
State eonunittee has been appointed to consider this topic.) 
.Another question raised in this connection is the one coiieern- 
ing the admission to higher educational institutions of persons 
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who have not taken the inatritiilation cxaminutiori. So far 
only the doors of the l<!ehnical imivcrsilics and schools of 
oconoinies liayc heen o|>cn to |)crsoiis who have not taken the 
malrieulation examination, provided they have passed a 
eorrcspondinj; teeluiieal or eoinnn^reial college exaininalion. 
On the other hand, the inatrieiilation examination lu\< heen a 
necessary condition for adinittanec to all other higher ednea- 
tional institutions, except in rare eases. The fact that'those 
who have not taken the matriculation examinatioirhave done 
bcU^^than the average at higher educational institutions, in 
e()mt/^iatioii with the points of view put forward above 
coiicWning adult education, speak for a revision of the present 
practice. A committee appointed for the consideration of the 
entire problem of student selection has in fact proposed that 
a S|)eeified proportion of the total students to he admitted to 
any higher educational institution (c.g., a niaxinuini of 5 per 
cent) he persons who have not taken the matriculation 
examination. The committee further proposes that particular 
stipulations be given concerning the selection of such students 
(through, say, special entrance examinations) and the special 
requirements to be imposed on such applicants as rcgard.s 
their knowledge of foreign languages or the like. It is not yet 
known how soon this reform will be realized; nevertheless, as 
has been stated above, the development of an integrated 
system of adult education makes it imperative. 

The Government bill concerning the foundations of the 
inner administration of higher educational institutions that 
was submitted to Parliament was the Government’s response 
to tlie vehement discussions of past years. The demands for a 
reform of the administration of higher educational institutions 
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became topical in the political ro|)ecl early in 1968, when it 
liiriHMl out that not all ui these inslitnlions W(*re |)repare<l to 
permit either their -linhmls or their junior teachers to |)arlici- 
palc in their administration to a larger extent than previously. 
The largest university of the eonnlry, the llihv<!rsity of 
Helsinki, suggesltMl lhal slmlenls shonhi have two r<:presenla- 
tives at the Small Consistory (Consislorinm Minns, which is 
tin? nio.-l important governing body of the imiv<?r:ily and 
I eonsisls at present of iln* <leans and vice-deans of its scv<mi 
/ faculties). An (.‘X|)erimenl with such a syslem was iniliale<l at 
tin; University of .lyvaskylii in the sanu! year. On the ()llu;r 
hand, the Univ(Tsily of Tampere was prep:ir<al to intro<ln<c a 
system in which a lhir^oi*_lhc nn ni|»Ts_ oQ 
would be repn;.-(mlalives of slndenl." and another ihinl would 
be re|)res(Mitativ(.‘s of junior leaeher>, tin* nnmieipal authorities 
and business. 

\ majority of nniversily slndenls still consi<lered the 
’Triparlil(‘” princ.i|)h,* (according to which om; third of the 
memher> of the d<*eiding body should Ix! professors, one lhir<l 
should be junior teachers and one third students) aeei'plabic 
early in the autmhn of 1968. Partly as a result of the 
inflexil)l#‘ altitudes of the universities and |)arlly in conse- 
(jiUMue of world-wide student unr<rst IIhmi* demands inen*ased, 
^ so that the general meeting of tin* National Union of iMiinish 
Students held in November 1908 accepted the one man — one 
voter principle by a large majority as the one upon which l!nr 
reform of univ<‘rsity administration shoidd l>e based. 

In July 1968 the Covernnient appointed a eommittire to 
formulate a proposiil eonceruing l.he principles to he ohserve<l 
in the development of the inner administration' ”of— higher 
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cdiicaliutial inHlitiiliuns. The Government einpha.sizcd that not 
only professors but also other leaehers and sliidenls should he 
provided with suffieient possibilities for participation in 
planning and administrative deeision-inaking in all institntioib 
of liigher cdiieation. Another point to which the Committee 
had to devote attention was the cxtcmt to which the adminis- 
tration of these ediieational institutions conid be decentral- 
ized. Tlie Committee eomplcted its 'work in June 1969, by 
^ whieh date the discussion concerning the reform of university 

ajlministration had readied an entirely new stage. In the 
spring of 1969 it had become evident that, even though the 
stand to be taken by tlic Committee was not yet known, 
almost all student organizations were for the one man — one 
vote principle, whereas professors and the deciding l>odi(;s of 
higher educational institutions were against it. When the 
Committee submitted its report, where it recommended the 
one man — one vote principle, an actual ’Tight” around the 
administration reform broke out. 

That development has becri fast and tlie dispute excep- 
tionally vehement is perhaps best indicated by the rapidity 
witli whieh the attitudes of the. parties concerned have 
altered. It would seem that still in the autumn of 1968 
students would have been quite ready to accept tlie ’’tripar- 
tite” principle or some modification of it and would have 
regarded a reform based on it as lioth democratic and radical; 
a year later they even refused to discuss such a reform when 
professors, in turn, made them an offer based on this 
principle. The same professors who at first had been eatego- 
rieally against the ’’tripartite” principle supported it unani- 
^ tnously one year later. 
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The Govcrninciil hill ba.'cd largely on llie ahove-- 

MicMtioiied coininiUee report. A eotiiieil of wliieli llie inciii- 
Ler.< were lo he elected for a two-year term in aeeordaiiee 
with the one man - one vote principle wa.< propo.<ed to he 
the supreme deciding body of each higher educational institu- 
tion. The Conneil was to appoint the principal and the 
members of the e.vecutivc board of the institution, approve its 
long-term financial plans and outline the general principles to 
be ob.<erved in its activity. The administration of the higher 
educational institutions was to he decentralized to a large 
extent, and the lower-level administrative bodies were to be 
elected according to the "tripartite” principle. University 
students were for the Covernnient’s proposal, even though 
they felt that it was definitely too conservative; they regarded 
, the proposal as a compromise in which the one man — one 
vote principle was not realized to a .■sufficient extent. The 
National Union of Finnish Students in fact demanded that the 
prineiples of one man - one vote and "parliamentary govern- 
ment” be tdso applied in the case of lower-level administrative 
bodies. The institutions of higher education and their 



the "tripartite” principle. 

Potli the Government and the Committee emphasized 
the merits of the adoption of the one man - one vote 
principle, in comparison with the tripartite principle, feeling 
that a "quota .system (the tripartite principle) might mean. 
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iiiiion^ olhrr llial \Ur prr-rni (litfrrmrr nl' 

hrlurril llir t’iirullir- would In* i(*|)larrd l>\ a |Mir'Uanr<' of 
ihr inlorr'I.' of llio (llnv(*) ^roii|)> of |)it-om> roiimnrd/* Tin* 
(n>iiimill(*(* wa^ of llic opinion dial a rtimn il rlrrlrd arrord- 
in^ lo (In* om* man — om* voir pmrrdun* hv all ( Iiom* 
ln*lon<:iii<: lo tin; miivrr>ity roinmunil \ would hr (In* inoM 
drmorralir >ohilioii po.-siNr. Tin* ar^imn*nl ino^l roinnionK 
ronsidrrrd to ^p(*ak anain^t lhi« solutioiu i.r.. that tin* >\^(rm 
woidd Irad to 'V-lmlonl pown*’’. wa.^ ii6l Irnahh*. a^ tin* 
Cominittn* siw it. Th(* Commillrt* n*<:ardrd it a> nnlikrl\ that 
lilt* di>lril)Ulion of voles would follow lln* lint*' of division' 
hrlwrrn iht* \arion.' ’'fiinrlionar* j:ronp'. hrlirvinn dial lln* 
di>lril)idion would he nion* likely to follow jieiirral .'tn ial ami 
j)olilieal views and that eoa lit ions of teaeluT' and ^tmh*nt^ 
won It I lake shape on the hash of lli(*ses. 1'lnis. in all 
prohahilily. I lit* atlmini.'lralivt* eoum*ils wonhl roiin* lo t*t)n^i^l 
of represeiilaliv(*s of all the variun.' {groups of persons forming 
llie niiiversily eoinnnniity. 

In iniliatiiig llie l>ilk the Covernmeiil lio|n*d that il eoiild 
pass parliaineiitary dchatc ainl he eiiaeled hefore llie parlia- 
inenlary cleetiuu of Mardi i970. This did not prove possible, 
however, and the adininislralion of Finnish uiiiv(*rsilic.' still 

awaits inodernization. 

/ 
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TEACHER TRAINING 



Sy^lciiialir lr;iHicT Iniiiiinj: — llir Iraiiiiiifi oi' priiuary 
>(*lio()l Urarlici> and srcondarx xdiool l(‘a<;li(T.' — l)ci;aii in 
i'iiiland more than a Inuidred yi xr< a^o {vL Introdiudion). 
Foiu'-year traininjf ..<(*lio()l> were rounded to |)i*e|)are l('a(diei> 
for primary schools. 'Hie |)re|):u‘alioii of secondary xdiool 
teachers, based on a |)revionsly p;L<se<l iniivcrsily de«^r(!e, lasted 
one or two terms. The traininj? of other teachers hejzan later. 
The idea of teacher traiiiiii}; pro;j;ranniics servinj; sev<Tal fields 
si^nldtaneou^ly has had few pro|)oiients in Kiiiland iiiitil very 
reeeiUly. Thus, teaclarr edneatioii in lhi> ^:ountry i> very 
diversified hut at ihe same time' heterot^eneou.' and even 
ineohenmt. \ 

The altered targets, eontenl and structure of education 
make change^ imperative in the field of teacher ediieatioii 
also, it has been considered appropriate io >tart the reform 
from Ihe prc|>araliop of teachers for the primary ami secon- 
dary schools or for the future comprehensive school, i.c., 
from the field where Ihe traditions of Icf^^her education are 
oldc.'l and where the need for rerorni.' is niosi urgent. 







J 

One of Ihe iiiosl iiiiportaiit goals of ihe planned reforms 
of leaeher Iraining is il< nnificalion. To ihis end, llie re(|oirc- 
menls concerning pre-lrainiiig educalion should he iiu*n^as(Ml 
in several Helds, aiid Ihe duration of training ilstdf shoidd he 
eilluT reduced or increased in others. Moreover, one of the 
leading principles of the present Finnish schooling p<di<*y 
shoidd also he applied here, in that efforts shouhl he made to 
eliminate the still existing educational blind alleys in the field 
of teacher training. At present it is often equally ilifficult for 
a teacher as fi>V a student to pass from one school form ^to 
another. Only wlum teacher training is viewed as an integral 
whole can a basis he furnished for appropriate reforms in this 
sphere. 

The present primary" and secondary school teachers will 
he responsible for instruetion in the comprehensive school for 
u ('on.^iderablc time, and many of theni will pursue further 
studies, so as to be better able to bear this responsibility. A 
large proportion of the present primary school teachers have 
received their training in teacher training .sehools. From 1886 
to the 1920s the training schools were based on the primary 
school course, but later they were gradiially changed into 
institutions based on the completed junior siatondary school 
course. Initially, the training sidiool courses for those who had 
only completed primarjusehool extended over four years and, 
from 1916 on, over fivc[ycars. 



At first the training stdiool conrs(!s meant for those wdnj 
had completed junior secondary school lasted three yt^ars, hnt 
four years have been recpiired later. Special stipulalions vvere 
in force <wen before the turn of the century concerning tiu! 
-^fiirilur studies and training through which those who had 
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Uikrn thr matririilalion (*\aiiiiuatioii r'otild (|ualitv as primary 
school IcacluTS. iNcv(*rl h<‘lcss, llic sysicmalir Iraiiiiiiji; t)l’ pri- 
mary scliot)| toadoTk hasrd on iIk) malrirulatiou cxamiiialion 
did iiol l)(‘j^in nplil 1934, when the jyvaskyla 'r<*acli(*rs 
Colh‘g(! olT(;rin}^ i( l\vo-y<*ar curriculum t)p<Micd its doors (cl*. 
Ilij^hcr dMhu’ali^iu^ Ollier Iwo-yiuir hMcher <a)llc* 5 <\s meaiil Tor 
those who had taken llu* matriculation examination wtTc 
(*slal)lisluMl lal,(M\ and in 1968 all of Ihnn were changed into 
iustitntious/with thnMvyear curricula, Kven Ixd’ore lhal dat<* 
IIk* eciilnyotj (Muphasi.s in primary school t(*arher (Mluealiou 
had shit'l/Mr |t() the training of lho.<(* who had takmi^ the 
mulrieujatioir examiualipu, Since ^ 1958 no leacher-preparing 
instiluliun lias admitted applicants with a primary school 
haekground alone, eycn though certain training sidiools have 
ha^so-called preparatory classes meant for those who have 
^mt completed junior secondary sehotjl. The training of 
primary school teachers based on Ihe jimior secondary school 
course will also terminate in .1972 when the hi<t stinlent 
t’eachers adinilted on a Junior secondary school ha,-is leave the 
training .schools. 

'flic training of secondary school teachers has consisted 
either of haehelor’s or master’s degn^c examinations pa,-sed at ^ 
a university or of various suhjecl-teacher examinations. After ^ 
taking the rccpiisite examinations the persons eoncernefi have 
had to |)ursue further studies in edneation and to gain 
practical experience of teaching during one or two terms at a 
normal school (i.e., at a school specialised for the training of 
.sca-.omlary school teaeln^rs). 

There has heen no difference of opinion regarding the 
level of basic edneation necessary for the future coinprehen- 

' I — • ' . 








<ivr <rhnoI l(?adicr<. All lli<^ <:oiumill(M;< aii<l l)oanJ< ap|)oiMlc(l 
lo r*on<idcr I his (picslioii have held the vi<!\v that lh<; |)rc|)ara- 
lion of eoinprelKaisive -rhool (earlier.- should lie based on llie 
iiKdrinilation cxamiiialiuii and fur a iiiiiiiimiiu e/f Ihree 
-years. y\ee<irdiiig to the most recent proposals, the traiiiin*; of 
coiii|)reIinisivc sediool teacher- should lake place exehi.-ively at 
universitic.s. A foiir-yciir eurrieuliini leading lo an aeadeiuie 
dej^ree has been set as a long-lerm goal. It is being generally 
held tlial the nialrieadation exaniiiiatioii or a .seliooliiig 
ecpiivaleiil lo il should he aiuong llie neees: ary eoiidilions of 
adinis.<ion to the training |)rograniiiies iiieaul for teachers of 
.<ueli non-aeadciuie >iiljijeels as iiielal work, ' wood work, 
applied ineehaiiies, eleelrieily, farm eeoiiomiis, ele. A major-, 
ily of kiiidergarleii teachers are even today persons who have 
taken the iiiatrieulation exainiiiation. 

In the plans framed for the . training of eoiiiprehen.siv ; 
school teachers particular attention has been devoted to tin 
ereation of a comparatively miiform botly of teachers for th: 
Piimish .school .system. 'Phis is e.s|)ceially beean.se the einp(uv- 
ineni of the same teachers at various .school levels and in 
various .school forms is regarded as desirable, parlicnlariy 
where this is called for by local or regional eircnmslanep. 
This is the chief reason why efforts are being made lo plan 
the preparation of primary- aiid .sceondary-lcvel teachers on a 
eominon basis; this basis .should, moreover, he .such as lo 
provide a starting-point for specialization: those who have 
received the ba.sie training may later become either cla.ss or 
subject teachers for the comprehensive school or teachers for . 
vocatioiiid or .senior secondary schools. 
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According lo llic cxi>ling plan?, das? htadicr? ?li'onl(l give 
iii'lniclion in all ?nl)jccl? al the lower (;oniprclicn?i\'c ?cliool 
level (comprising llie first six forms), parlienlarly in regions 
where the population is spar.-t^. In the training of chi'S 
teachers .attention will, however, he paid to the opportunities 
that they will have to specialize in the iiistrnetion <if -onie 
particular snhjeel.? or in the leaching of tin.- hnvesl form-levels, 
so as lo enahle them lo eoneenlrale lo some extent in tasks 
eharaeleri.«tic of their special fields. 'I’lie employment ol 
subject teachers, will aljo he possible al the lowest level, and it 
will he resorted lo parlieidarly in nrhan-lype localities and 
e.<peeially in foreign languages. ,\l tin; upper level (eompri-ing 
the .<eveulh lo niiielh. forms) indrnelioii w ill he given »;xchi- 
sively by .<iihj(;cl teachers. In the training of teachers for 
kindergartens and the pos.sihle preparatory ela.<'»;s («‘l. 

Comprehensive School), attention vvill also he devoted lo the 
.special needs of the lowest comprehensive stdiool forms, with 
a view lo a flexihle. employment of teachers in various tasks. 

It would .<eem that the teacher training deparlinenls of 
imiversities will have lo assume rcspon^ihilily for ihelprepara- v 
lion of teachers in the fntnre. The class teacher e.xaminal ion, 
presupposing the completion ol a three-year course, is 
intended lo imjlnde ednealional .■■Indies lo a larger e.xlenl 
compared wdth (he subject teacher examinations. On the other 
hand, the Irainiiig of .^^ubjeel teachers is intended to last about : 
four years, during which those engaged on lhe.se programmes ; 
wonhl gain mastery al least ol Iwm eoniprchensive-.'^chool 
.subjects. This kind of training..- would con.dst either of a f 
.special subject teacher examination or of a haehclor’s degree | 

examination comhinefl with educalirtnal studies and practice ; 

1 



K. 



Iciieliiiig. TIk; practifM! tcachiii;r ‘ rcquirciucuL< would lx; 
approximately similar in extent in the eas<; of all teatdiers. 
Aeeordin^ to the existing jong-term pliins, both the Md>jeet 
Icaeher and class leucluT examinations wonid gradually 
develop into eorrespoiuling haehelor’s degi'ce examinations. 
Compared with the present priiiuiry sehool teacher exainina' 
lion and many of the present ynhj<;cl leadicr examinations, 
.such a system would offer heller possibilities for the pursn- 
anec of further studies. 

All the parlies involved are unanimous as regards the 
general lines along whieh the training of teachers for the 
eotnprehcnsivc schools should he developed. Ncverlheles.s, the 
National Board of Schools ha.s been against the plans aeeorth 
ing to whieh the training of lcacher.s should take place at 
universities in the future. The prineipiii argument pul forward 
by the Board in support of its view is that, if the preparation 
of leaelicrs look^ place in iinivcrsilie.^, .Iheorelical studies might, 
become. ' overemphasized. Moreover, if universities as.su ined 
responsibility for teacher iF^aining, the administration of Uie 
teacher training system would shift partly l*roin the National 
Board of Schools to the Ministry of Education, and the Board 
feels that this would be harmful to the development of the 
school system of the country. ' ^ 

Thedn-service training of teachers may be of two differ- 
ent types: short-term supplementary training or longer-term 
further education. The former means a training that purports 
to increase the teacher’s knowledge and .skills and to influence 
his attitudes, so as to make liim better iil)le to follow the 
developments taking place in the sphere of teaching. The 
latter means a training through whieh the teacher receives 
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pr.‘|)ar:ili()ii Cur la>k> Mil)-laiilially iliff«!rciil from lho.<c lu* hail 
ili-ihaificil previously or repri.-niliiij' a higher ahilily level, 
anil Mil'll Iraiiiiiiji UMially presupposes .'Indies iluriii}f al leasi 
oil!' leriu. Both types of iii-.<erviie Iraiiiiiie .'lionlil he voliiii- 
larv. .Ami for the teacher.' to he .'uffieieiilly motivated, it ha- 
hivii propiwd that, suhjeet to certain qiialilieations, partici- 
pation in in-service training shonlil he taken into aeeoiinl in 
the rcninneration of teaehers. 

.‘^inee the ejeatesl possible flexihility is one of the goals 
aimed at in future teaeher training, efforts will he made to 
'•’pr6viile comprehensive school teachers With an opportunity to 
pursue further additional .'Indies, so as to cpialify as. teaehers 
for .senior secondary schools or vocational schools. (It is being 
recpiired, as a rule, that a senior .secondary school teaeher he 
one with a master’s degree.) It is being proposed that other 
kinds of .'hii'ts froi.n one school lorm or school levid to^ 
another should also, he possible. Sonic ot the coinniitlcc.' that 
have considered these questions have felt it impbr.^ant not to 
tic teachers' remuneration up with the type or levd'-of school 
1 but with the exainiuatiou.s pas.sed by them and their qn'alifica- 
\ tions. The reali'. 2 ation of this principle is bound to meet; with 
difficulties, however, and it would .seem that this goal cannot 
be achieved in the near future. / 

It has been estimated that the ii 9 cd for tcachcr.s will not 
change greatly because of the comprfcliensive school reform 
unless the size of. the groups to be taught be reduced 
considerably (and efforts are-^in fact being made to diminish 
their size). At mid-1970s a total of some 22,500 teachers arc 
calculated to be necessary for the lower c6niprehcn.sivc .school 
level, whereas the need of higher level comprehensive school 



Irarlirr- h:t'^ hmi at 12,f)00. Wli<*n lln- 



46,000 JcaduTs will he ne«;<lc(l at the nii(hlle of llie 1970>. 
Tlii> iiii|)lics that almost 2,000 new teaeher- slionhl hr traiiird 



for thr<(; ediuMtiuiial iii>titiitioiis aiiimally. 

As already -lated, the training of <MMn|>rehen>ivr s< hool 
leaehers will prohahly take place at nniversiti<^: a( the* 
Univ(T>ity of Helsinki, the University of Jyvaskylii, the 
Univrrsilv of Onin, the University of 4'ainjx*re, tin.* University 
of I'lirkii, the Univ(rrsity of Joensnn an<l.(a> far as tin.* training 
of t(;aeh(Ts for Swrdisli-langnage schools is roinr<*rne<l) at the 
Aho Aradeiny. Only oin* of these higher edneatioiuil inslitn- 
lions, namely, th(! Univt.*rsity of Joeiisnn, would chiefly 
speciali/r in teacher training. 




retpiirrnn*iil> <>f ><*nior secomlary schools an<l vocational 
S(;hools are also takeii into consideration, a total of sonn* 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
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In Finland the roots of adult education can be traced 
back to tiic first decades of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, which w'as a; period characterized by increased 
political and social activity and the beginnings of industri- 
alization in Finnish society and during which a primary school 
systeni was founded to replace the popular education pro- 
■ vided by the Church, for centuries. When the elementary 
i school system was estal)lished, it was also supposed to serve 
i the purposes of adult education. Ncverlhclc.ss, adult education 
i and the educational activities meant for young people were 
I developed on a voluntary basis from the outset. 

The first efforts in this field included the founding of 
libraries meant particularly for the Finnish-.speaking section of 
the people, Which — in spite of being the majority group — 
'was linguistically underprivileged. ,‘VJso, reading circles were 
founded.. Most of them — though not all - were connected 
with the newly established libraries. Tliis was, it seems, a 
symptom of an awakening of the people’s spontaneous 
interest in education and civilization. The organizations of 
" university students also endeavoured to promote this interest 
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IhnjM^li Ihrir popular Iccliirin;; ;u;livili(i-. However, il \va> 
unlv ill the IBUOs llial the vuhiiilarv roniis of adult edueatiuii 
bej^aii to gain more geiuTal iiiiporlaiice when iIk? l’ir<l young 
people’s -oeielies, ItMiiperanee soeielies and \vork<T.>’ assoeia* 
lion- were rounded;' in I'^iiilaiid anil created a l)a-is for better 
e.-tahlished’l’ornis of, vohinlai y adult eilucatioii. 

These included folk high M’lfouls, the fir-t of wliieli were 
roiiii(h‘d in thexearly IH90?*, ami workers’ iii.-titiites. the first 
of w hich were umnded .a (harade later, riie former were 
hoarding -chools meant mainly for the rural youth, whereas 
th(‘ lafter were evening'C'la-s instilnlions. An ideological baek-^ 
groim/l for the various forms of adult edncalion -- organiza- 
tional as well as institutional — was forni(‘(l particularly by 
IIk' nationalist awakiaiiiig ;of the Finnisl>speuking population 
of th<‘ country, which — towards the eiild of the last eeiilury 
wlnni tin* antonomou- po-ition of Finland was imperiled by 
the o|)|)re>siou nurasures niulertakeii hv \lhe Russians — also 
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o|)pre> 

a.-.-mued tin* character td‘ national -elf-dclVnsc. At the turn of 
the eeniurv tin* labour movenient, wdiichlliad adopted social 
view- of it- owii ami had also devclop^al into a politick 
organization, hm amc another ideolomcal baekgroinid factor of 



ailull cilmalion. 



Iniliallv 



thc‘ lalmiir inoveineiit .strongly 
>iipporte<l the development of the workers’ institute .systoni, 
hill later it adopted another line, which amounted to the 
pn^niotion of adult edneation' principally w^ithiii the fraiiic- 
wdik of vaimni> laliour organizations. In 1919^ Workers’ 
FAincatipnal As-ociation was fmmded to serve as a central 
organ for -uch organizations. 

V\ hen Finland beeaine an independent rcpuIdic,.both the 
organizations and institutions for adnil education developed 
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^Iroiigly. The folk high school syslcm expanded, in lhal 



iiis^ilules lo eniplmsi/,e lhal they were ineaiil for llie .gciiend 
public al liirgc were cslablished. 'I'he sludy group aelivilics, 
wliieh had been pursued since Ihe lurn of llie eeiilury, grew 
increasingly iniporlanl and became one of llie principal forms 



lion was also slarlcd ■ shorlly aflcr Finhuid had achieved 
independence. 

Volunlary adull cduealion had even pre\'iousIy been 
supporlcd financially by Ihe .Slate to some cxlenl. In the 



legally provided basis. A law concerning Slalc aid lo folk high 
schools was enaelcd first (1924), a law concerning Slate aid 



principles underlying this syslcm of Slalc support are .still in 
force, even though the relevant legal provisions have since 
been revised a number of limes and most recently in the 
1960s, when the State aid system wa.s extended to cover the 
centres for physical education and study group activities as 
well. \ 

This expansion of volunlary adult education also made it 
necessary tp organize the training of worJ<crs for the. field. To 
this endj instruction of adult education was started in 1927 at 
thc^^hOol of Social Sciences, wliich later became the Univer- 
.-sily of Tampere where a professorship in adult cducaliori was 
founded in 1945. 



higher-level folk high schools were founded. Moreover, eduea- 
lional inslitulions similar lo workcr.s’ iastilules but called civic 



of non-in.^lilulional adull cduealion. Correspondence inslnic- 



1920s tills support was cslabli.shed on a more pormanenl, 



to workers’ in.slitulcs followed next (1926), and one eoncern- 
ing Slate aid lo libraries was :d.s§ passed (1928). The 
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After the Second World 



Wjit, in the late 1940s ^aiul in 



the 1950s, devciupiiieiit in tic field of adidt education was 
mainly quantitative in eharu.etcr. On the other Iiahd, its 
instiliitional and organizational forms did not alter greatly, 
even though the process of economic and social change 
characteristic of these decades was reflected in the ciirrieida 
and study prograinines, Jn the 1960s, however, a new and 
broader concept of adult education began to gain ground. The 
distinctive features of this concept included thcvview that 
adult education was a life-long process, or the principle of 
pern:ianent education, and the incorporation of training aiming 
at examinations and vocational adult education in the adult 
education system of the country. 

The cmbracement of the principle of permanent educa- 
tion has had the implication that efforts have been made to 
plan and execute the educational measure^ mciirlt for various 
periods of life in such a way that they will form an integral 
whole. This view has also had an impact on the school reform 
.that is under way today and that is meant to provide a basis 
for the further development of the Finnish adult education 
system. From the point of view of permanent education, 
adult education docs not prinuu’ily amount to compensation 
for the education that mature persons missed in childhood 
and youth as it was. viewed traditionally; instead, it i< 
regarded as j^form of further and supplementary education, 
cither of a general or of a vocational nature, which may be 
based on a variety of types of schooling, and as a form of 
education intended to promote the personality development 
of those to he educated and to correspond to their individual 
tastes and aptitudes. 







Fiiiiii>h .<y.<leiii of adult cdiKralion i> li<‘'lcr()^(‘iUM)U> 
both slriu'l II rally and admini>lralivrly. This is hcrauM; tin* 
forms of activity arc many and v:iri(/d and takt* place at a 
variety of lcv(!ls, and because its pr^csent phas<! is cliara<‘t<!ri/c<l 
both by' (piantitativ(! growth'" and 'broadening vistas-. 'Hiis 
hel(Togen(;ily makes it difficult to diTiiie il.^ scope and ta>ks 
accurately. In c()nst^iei^n:e, ji mendy! descriptive aceonnt will 
be given below of such nieasnr(!s as can l)e eonsidere<l to ha\e 
ihc^yiiaturc y>f adult education. Tradilionally, adult education 
has primaril5\ been of a general, non-vocalional eharaeler. This 
covers, first - of all, those educational activities that are 
inlended to pr^ovide incentives ncee.ssary forj development aiul 
that may he characterized "as extensive a<hdt education. Tin? 
more intensive forms of adult education iiicinde the organi/a- 
tion of instriietion and guidance. In eonnectioir with this 
form, adult instruction is spoken of, and the organi/<?d forms 
of adult edu(?ation actually consist mainly in adult instruction. 
Where adult instruction is of a vocational nature or aims at 
the passing of examinations, it i.s also (;alled adult schooling. 

It is iinpo.vdhie to draw any luird and fa.st lines between 
adult education and the school systenr proper; nor would .<ueh 
a line of division he very ineaningful from the point of view 
of perni|ment cdueation. As the opportun/ties of adults to 
pit'^s .<chool examinations proper increase, * the two systems 
bc(?ome increasingly clo.'^ely. .as.^ociated with each other. 
Though Ijje lines of division between adtdt education and the 
rest of the educational system, just as tho.<e between the 
various .sectors of adult educatipn, arc apparent rather than 
real, .'^Ouie kind of cla.'^sificatiou b'^neceSsary in order for us to 
form a general picture. Thus, adidl education will be deaU 



I 



with below under two prineipal heads: general (non-- 
voeatioiiid) and yoealionai adull edueation. Moreover, univer- 
sity-level adult edueation will be considered separately. 



. GENERAL ADULT EDUCATION 

The oides( type of istitution.s for adult edueation in 
Finland is the folk high sehooL The folk high .sehoois are 
boarding-sehools, the task of whieh is to provide general, 
soeial and voeational instruetion. A folk high seliool is either 
a folk liigh sehooi proper or a higher-level folk high school, 
providing more advanccd-Icvel and specialized instruction to 
those who have completed the folk Ingli school course proper. 
There /are 83 folk high schools iij Finland; 64 of tlicsc are 
folk high schools, proper and 9 ' arc liigher-lcvcl folk high 
schools, the remaining 10 consisting of both. The basic folk 
high school course lasts about half a year, and it is completed 
by some 6,000 young people every year; moreover, folk high 
schools also organize shorter courses, mainly in the summer, 
time, and these are attended by about 2,000 persons every 
year. In recent years the number of students in the higher- 
level folk liigh schools has increased relative to tlic number of 
those in folk high schools proper. Instruction in the folk liigh 
schools proper, too, has developed in an increasingly the-orcli- 
c;d direction and increasing attention has been paid to differ- 
entiation according to various .fields of study. The number of 
folk high schools can be regarded as sufficient for the present.* 
The legal provisions concerning the aid payable from public 
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funds to folk high schools that came into force at the 
beginning of 1970 provide these institutions with improved 
posabilities of development on a Hnancially more stable basis 
than hitherto. 

The physical education centres are abo boarding schools. 
They are intended to provide instruction and training in 
sports, athletics and gymnastics, but their curricula also 
include courses in subjects of a general educational signifi* 
cance and in social studies. These centres are either places 
where theoretical instruction and practical training is given or 
places where instruction is given, meveover, to those preparing 
for leadership tasks in the field. The physical education 
centres entitled to legally provided aid from State funds 
number six, two of which are of the latter type. The number 
of those participating in various kinds of courses in these 
centres is about 15,000 a year. 

Cioic institutes and workers’ institutes are evening-school 
type institutions the task of which is to promote adult 
education by teaching citizens such kinds of knowledge and 
skills as are useful in civic life, provide a basis for further 
studies, promote self-development and help them to use their 
spare time appropriately. Bdng educational institutions 
designed to serve a multitude of ends, they are well suited to 
serve adolescents and adults interested in learning and study. 
In the 1960s numerous civic and workers’ institutes were 
founded in the countryside, too, and their total number more 
than doubled over the decade. At the beginning of 1970, a 
total of 229 institutes were in operation. Some 250,000 
students are enrolled at these institutes annually. Each insti- 
tute serves a district of its own, consisting of the areas of one 
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or more municipalities. A( present the network, of tlic.se 
institutes covers about 85 per cent of tlie total population of 
the country; thus, to make tliis form of adult education 
accessible to every citizen, it would be sufficient to found 
another score of such institutes. A majority of these institu- 
tions arc run by municipalities, and both the municipal and 
the privately operated institutions are assisted from State 
funds. 

The inslilulions for the leaching of music, wliich proAidc 
instruction in musical theory and applied music and arc also 
meant to promote the cultivation of music in general, may be 
regarded, in part, as institutions for adult education. There are 
over 40 institutions for the teaching of music in Finland, all 
being aided from State funds either under provi.S!ons of law or 
factually. The students of these institu tions total about 
12 , 000 . 

There arc also several cultural and other organizations 
that engage in adult educational activities. The forms of 
activity of these organizations Jne many and varied, and partly 
extensive rather than intensive. The study circle is the most 
typically educational among them. The study circle is mostly 
a group formed of nicmbcns of an association or other 
organization in order to pursue planned studies of one kind or 
another. For the purposes of study circle activities the 
organizations concerned have founded six national study 
centres, wliich assist the organizations in the arrangement of 
study circle activities, provide them >vith instructions for 
study and serve as organs tlirough which the legally provided 
State support is paid to the study circles. The study circles in 
receipt of State aid number about 8,500 (1970) and the 
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number of sin dents in these eircles is almost 100,000. The 
other forms of adult edueatioual aetivity of iissoeialions and 
other organizations that deserve mention include the arrange- 
ment of lectures, various courses and seminars. 

Most of the bodies [troviding correspondence' inslruclion 
arc also maintained by various organizations, there arc about 
fifteen such bodies. Correspondence courses can be taken not 
only in general, non-vocational but also in vocational.subjccts; 
moreover, school courses can also be completed by mail. 
There are about 50,000 correspondence students in Finland, 
some of whom are simultaneoulsy members of study circles. 

Both secondary school and vocational school c.\amina- 
tions can be passed within the framework of adult educational 
programmes. Evening secondary schools have been founded to 
tliis end and there arc euenhig ckm-e.s- in some ordinary 
secondary schools. Evening secondary schools and secondary 
schools with evening classes number 17 at present (1970), the 
number of students attending them being about 7,000. 
Secondary school c.\aininations may also l.>c taken by private 
students, and instruction preparing candidates for these 
examinations is given to some c.\tent In folk high schools, 
civic institutes and workers’ institutes and in the form of 
correspondence courses. Also, an c.\perimcnt \vith a system in 
wliich correspondence instruction is supplemented by teaching 
and guidance given in secondary schools is under way. 

Some commercial and technical schools and colleges have 
organized evening classes for those who wsh to pass voca- 
tional examinations as part-time students. Moreover, there are 
institutions for commercial and other vocational education at 
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which correspondoice students and other private students 
may takejcxatninations. 

Vocational adult education is provided by institutions for 
vocational education, and particular courses — which may be 
either basic courses or continuation and supplementary 
courses — are alsb arranged to this end. Th*? number of such 
courses organized in 1967 was 427 in all and the number of 
participants totalled 7,701. The vocational courses arranged 
for the promdiion of employment form a 5 roup on their own; 
in 1967, 506 courses of this kind were arranged, and they 
were attended by a total of 7,943 persons. The employment 
course activities are financed entirely from State funds, and 
plans are being prepared for a particular course centre net- 
work for the purpose. 

In addition to courses of the above kind, which are 
supervised by the vocational education authorities, several 
organizations of trade and industry and several industrial and 
commercial undertakings engage in vocational adult education. 
There are so-called schooling centres, which arc usually 
boarding school type institutions designed to help the local 
government agencies, industry, commerce, etc. to meet their 
demand for trained personnel. Several organizations repre- 
senting various branches of industry and commerce also 
provide vocational continuation education on a regular and, in 
some cases, on an institutional basis. Moreover, large industrial 
and commercial undertakings have on-the-job training facilities 
for their employees. 

Adult education, in a broad sense, also comprises the 
consultant services provided by various organizations for the 
promotion of farm economics, forestry and home economics 



and by other comparable organizations. Most of these 
activities are subsidized from State funds. 

General cultural services are provided by public libraries, 
which are municipal institutions in Finland. Tho'e are a total 
of 540 main libraries and 2,740 branch libraries, vdth a total 
of some 10 million books. The number of persons mining use 
of public libraries is about 1.1 million, and the number of 
loans is approximately 24 million a year. General cultural 
services are provided, moreover, by various art institutes and 
museums. The cultural services of radio and television have 
been developed in such a way that today they serve instruc- 
tional purposes also. This has taken place partly in coopera- 
tion with various institutions and organizations for adult 
education. 

In the 1930s, the Finnish untverstltes and other compa- 
rable institutions for higher education also participated 
tentatively in adult education to some extent. Some lecture 
courses serving this purpose have also been arranged later, but 
they have been of limited importance. This has been partly 
compensated for by the Finnish ’’summer university” system. 
Sununer universities are summer-schools intended mainly to 
offer university students an opportunity to pursue studies 
during the summer vacation — none of the Finnish universities 
have summer terms — but they also provide numerous courses 
and seminars not intended for university stud«it3 done. In 
piiiidple, anybody is permitted to study at the summer 
unhrerdties. Last summer (1969) there were 19 summer 
universities in all, and the number of those piirsuing s'uidies at 
them has been some 30,000 a year. 
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The founding of a centre for continuation studies at the 
University of Tampere in 1970 will considerably extend the 
adult education provided by universities. The task of this 
centre will be to organize various types of instruction, at 
various levels, in iidds represented at the university or in 
closely related Helds. It may, moreover, arrange courses, 
seminars, conferences and other comparable activities, both on 
its own initiative and on the initiative of outsiders. It will also 
be possible to pass examinations based on the instruction 
given there. 

The Finnish system of adult education is both extensive 
and multi-dimensional. It has, of course, shortcomings and 
weakne^es of its own, which are mainly due to the fact that 
the system has come into existence spontaneously and 
without a uniform plan. Nevertheless, it offers a good starting 
point for further dcvelopmcrit. In order to put the principle 
of permanent education into practice, overall planning and 
coordination of the various activities is necessary in the sphere 
of adult education. The reform of the Finnish school sj'stem 
that is taking place at present will furnish a foundation for 
this planning and coordination, and tiiis reform also makes it 
possible to * associate adult education more closely than 
liithcrto with the school system proper. Development in this 
direction has, in fact, already started; for instance, plans exist 
for the utilization of common buildings, equipment and 
teaching staffs. 

Yet the development of adult education also presupposes 
research, for which a joint Nordic programme, for example, 
has already been worked out. To intensify adult education it 
is necessary to intensify and extend teacher training and 
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alletilion iiuisl lie dcvolcd to the dcvelopiiicnl of the melliods 
of adidl cduuiilioii. A coiiiparaliveiy sound rinanciid basis has 
been furnished by eenlral aiid loeid govern ineiil aid for eerlain 
forms of adult edueadon, but there are other forms (hut are 
not yet being assisted sufficiently. The additional funds 
neeessary for the developmcnl of adult edueation are not, 
however, out of proportion either to the resonrees of Finnish 
soeiety or to its prospeets for eeonomie growth; and, oii the 
other hand, what is spent on adult edueation ean be regarded 
as a most profitable kind of investment from the standpoint 
of eeonomie growth and eultural development.. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO 
TYPE OF SCHOOL IN THE YEARS 1959-66 



APPENDIX 1 
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APPENDIX 2 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IN FINLAND 



19 Years of school attendance 
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Universities and other institutes 
of higher edueation 













Senior 

secondary 

school 




Vocational 8ch.*^ols 
and collies 




Junior secondary school 









Primary and civic school 
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j Kindergarten and pre-school j 
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APPENDIX 3 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AFTER THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 



Year^ of school aMonOaiin* 



rniviT.'rilicji jiinl nihcr 
■ of liij:llrr cduralinii 



.'^ciiior sccoiidarv school 



\ oralional >c|hH»l> 
anil collri'c.'* : 



(.loiii|irchrnsivc school 



Kiiuleijiarlcn ami prC'Schuo) 
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NUMBER OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND OF 
PUPILS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND LANGUAGE, 1969 
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APPENDIX 5 



COMPARISON BETWEEN LEVEL COURSE SELECTIONS 
IN FINLAND AND NORWAY 



% 1st foreign langungr 




Matlirnintirs 




-- — ^ Finland 



Nonvay 



E.Toironen: Comprehensive Scliool in Finland, 
Hrl<inki 1969 
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APPENDIX 6 



SCHEDULE FOH THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
:lCOMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
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APPENDIX 7 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, AUTUMN 1969 





number 


number 


Type of school 


of 


of 




students 


schools 


General vocational schools 






State-owned eentral 
vocal i nal schools 


5,661 


8 


Vocational schools owned 
jointly by municipalities 


17,681 


54 


Vocational schook owned 
by a municipality 


IMI2 


21 


Special Vocational schook 






Privately owned vocational schools 
(indust^* and commerce) 


4A89 


54 


Vocational schook for the 
disabled and handicapped 


K287 


9 


Apprentice schools 


1,115 


6 


Statc*owncd vocational boarding-schools 


100 


1 


Tcachcr-t raining colleges for 
Vocational education 


213 


2 


Other Vocational colleges 


264 


3 


TOTAL 


43.180 


168 
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APPENDIX 8 




NUMBER OF NEW UNIVERSITY LEVEL STUDENTS AND 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
(1945-1981 prognosis) 



Y car 


Niimlicr of students who 
have passed the nialriciP 
lation cxamiiialion 


Number of new 
students enrolled in 
universities 


Number of 
university— level 
students total 


1945 


2,487 


4,376 


13,600 


1950 


4,073 


2,949 


14,414 


1953 


4,687 


3,824 


16,752 


l%0 


7,666 


5,770 


23,552 


1%1 


8,413 


6,455 


26,849 


1%2 


9^23 


6,558 


29,615 


1%3 


10,058 


7,448 


32,624 


1964 


11,588 


8,265 


35,910 


1965 


13,444 


io,(m 


38,408 


1966 


14,592 


10,162 


44,426 


1967 


15,793 


10,300 


50,082 


1968 


16,500 


9,535 


52,936 


1969 


17,352 


9,770 


56,500 


(Drognosis) 








1972 


18,100 


approximately 


54,740 


1975 


20,100 


10,000-13,000 


60,315 


1978 


20,700 


per annum 


67,170 


1981 


22,400 




^^73,885 
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APPENDIX 9 



THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1969 
BY UNIVERSITIES AND DISCIPLINES 



O 




UNIVKKSITY 


llumnnilies 


Mallieniat' 
ics and 
Natural 
Sciences 


Social 

S'iene<*s 


EcoiKmiies 


Tn’IuH dog\* 


University of Helsinki 


7.fi«0 


5,fil5 


3.279 


- 


- 


Treliiiical University 


of Helsinki 


— 


- 


- 


- 


4,85.5 


Helsinki SoIkmiI of 
Eeonomies 


_ 


— 


— 


2.876 


— 


llc‘lsinki Swedish S* IkhiI 


of Eeonoiiiies 


— 


- 


- 


1.229 


“ 


College of Veterinarv' 


Meilicine 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


University of Tnrkn 


2.707 


1.802 


m 


- 


- 


Swedish University 


of Turku 


748 


720 


331 


- 


269 


Turku School of 


Econo niics 


— 


- 


- 


881 


- 


Turku Swedish School 


of Eeononiicii 


- 


— 


- 


391 


— 


University tif Tampere 


1.519 


- 


1,678 


1.801 


- 


Tei'.hnical University 


of Tampere 


— 


— 


— 


- 


573 


Universily of Oulu 


U04 


I,:w9 


- 


- 


1.091 


University of Jyvaskyla 


1,732 


714 


1.507 


- 


- 


Vaasa Skdiool of 
Economies 


— 


— 


— 


287 


— 


Technical Unnersity 


of Lappeenranta 


— 


— 


— 


— 


47 


TOTAL 


15,490 


10.190 


7.641 


7.464 
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Medicine 


Law 


Agriculture 

and 

Forestry 


Tlicolog}' 


Physical 

Education 


Total 


Female 


s ’ 


1,565 


2,172 


1,270 


1,144 


189 


22,914 


12,098 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4,a55 


383 


\ 

li- 

7i' 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2,876 


1,422 


V- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1.229 


555 


(T* 
















i 


156 


- 


- 


- 


- 


156 


59 


u 


914 


592 


- 


- 


- 


6,861 


3.759 


J-: 

<: 

A 


- 


- 


- 


128 


- 


2,196 


909 


j, 

;■ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


881 


318 


>■' 

V 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


391 


161 


ir' 

15 

1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4,998 


2,922 


i 

?: 

> 


— 


_ 









573 


12 


f 

s 

5, 


375 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3,909 


1,616 


■i 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


346 


4,299 


2,530 


|. 














6‘ 

1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


287 


179 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


47 


1 


i 
















t 


3,010 


2,764 


1,270 


1,272 


535 


56,471 


26,924 


1 
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APPENDIX 10 



UNIVERSITY TOWNS AND THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN FINLAND IN 1969 
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NEW STUDENTS IN THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1966/67, BY 
FATHER'S SOCIAL STATUS AND STUDENT'S SEX 
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APPENDIX 13 



PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPORTION OF 
STUDENTS/TEACHERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1968-75 



FuU*limc students per full-time leaelicr 
Average for different iiniversilics 




1968 


1972 


1975 


1981 


Thcolog)' 


25.0 


20.0 


16.0 


12.0 


Law 


30.0 


21.0 


17.0 


12.0 


Humanities 


20.0-30.0 


15.0-20.0 


13.0-17.0 


12.0 


Soeial Scienees 


20.0-35.0 


16.0--22.0 


14.0-19.0 


12.0 


Economies 


10.0-20.0 


10.0-17.0 


10.0-15.0 


12.0 


Physical Education • 


15.0 


13.0 


12.0 


12.0 


Mathematics & 
Natural Sciences 


10.0-19.0 


8.0-13.0 


ao-12.0 


8.0 


Agriculture & Forestry 


11.0 


9.0 


8.0 


8.0 


Technology 


9.0-10.0 


8.5-10.0 


8.5-9.0 


8.0 


Medicine 


4.0-6.0 


4.0-6.0 


4.0-6.0 


4.0-6.0 
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APPENDIX 15 



O 
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r 

I 

I 






K' 

I 

I 

V. 



r 



! 



! 



W 

CM 

to 

O) 



CO 

UJ 



CO 

cc 

UJ 

> 



X 

CO 



o 

UJ 



CO 

§ 

g 



X 

UJ 



A 



1968 


2282 

1629 

78 

1022 

629 

118 

545 

5i.^?y 

377 


1967 


2104 

1412 

85 

922 

585 

98 

519 

46 

547 

336 


9961 


1924 

1218 

67 

890 

506 

74 

486 

37 

412 

378 


1965 


1721 

KU3 

78 

835 

440 

59 

401 

27 

506 

345 




1474 

850 

51 

794 

358 

68 

389 

23 

487 

322 


1963 


1473 

728 

37 

610 

305 

47 

237 

28 

424 

325 


CM 

§ 


1394 

632 

39 

513 

293 

47 

326 

21 

349 

267 


U HUMANITIES, LAW, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Lower academic degrees 
Higher academic degrees 
Licentiate's degrees 

2. MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL SCIENCES 

Lower aeademie degrees 
Higher academic degrees 
Licentiate's degrees 

3. TECHNOLOGY 

Higticr academic degrees 
Licentiate's degrees 

4. MEDICINE 

Candidate's degrees 
Licentiate's degrees 
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APPENDIX 16 



COSTS IN 1000 MILLION MARKS AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION AND CULTURE 



Year 


Ailniiiikilra- 

tioii 


CriifTal 

iMliicaliuil 


ViuMtional 

iMliiralion 


lliglirr 

nliiralioii 


Oihrr 

(iirr on H'ienrr 
aiul arL< . 


1966 


- 1 


(0.1) 


665 (59.0) 


2:18 (21.2) 


i:u (11.9) 


23 


(2.0) 


1967 


2 


(0.2) 


T62 (58.3) 


276 (21.1) 


161 (12.4) 


30 


(2.3) 


1968 


3 


(0.2) 


864 (57.3) 


326 (21.6) 


190 (12.6) 


37 


(2.5) 


1969 


3 


(0.2) 


883 (35.7) 


346 (21.8) 


230 (14.6) 


40 


(2.5) 


1970 


9 


(0.5) 


922 (32.1) 


433 (2-1.5) 


270 (15.3) 


43 


(2.4) 



I 

i 

i 
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V 














■ i 

t’ 

i 
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- t 

■ ^ 

T, 

i\ 


Free adult 
education, 
libraries and 
museums 


Sport and 

youth 

activities 


Ecclesicstical 

expenditure 


Total expenditure for 
education and culture. 
(The costs in per cent 
of the State budget) 


Annual Imilgct 
of the Slate 




' I 

• i 


■' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ' ' 




; 1 














^ ! 








1 45 (4.0) 


19 (1.7) 


2 (0.2) 


1,127 (15.7) 


7,167 










’ 1 

t 


^ 48 (3.7) 

< 


23 (1.8) 


3 (0.2) 


1306 (16.2) 


8,058 




! 

) 








^ 57 (3.8) 

i 


27 (1.8) 


4 (0.3) 


1,507 (15.4) 


9,785 




I 

I 

I 

■ ■ ■ 






. . ■ ■ ■■ . , - . 


1 58 (3.7) 


23 (1.5) 


3 (0.2) 


1,584 (17.2) 


9,221 












1 

[■ 

* 66 (3.7) 


26 (1.5) 


3 (0.2) 


1,770 (17.3) 


• 

10,209 










■ ■ ■■ 1 
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APPENDIX 17 

POPULATION OF FINLAND BY LANGUAGE 



YEAR 


FINNISH 


SWEIJISH 


TOTAL 


Whole country 




(%) 


(%) 




18R0 


1,756,381 


(85.2) 


294376 (14.3) 


2,060,782 


1890 


2,048,545 


(86.1) 


322,604 (13.6) 


2,380,140 


1900 


2352,990 


(86.6) 


349,733 (12,9) 


2,712,562 


1910 


2,571,145 


(88.0) 


338,961 (11.6) 


2,921,197 


1920 


2,754,228 


(88.7) 


340,%3 (11.0) 


3,105,103 


1930 


3,022,257 


(89.4) 


342,916 (10.1) 


3380,748 


1940 


3,327,534 


(90.0) 


353,90> (9.6) 


3,695,617 


1950 


3,670,918 


(91.1) 


348386 (8.6) 


4,029,803 


1960 


4,108,269 


(92.4) 


330338 (7.4) 


4,446,222 


Town% 










1880 


100,300 


(57.8) 


65,725 (37.9) 


173,401 


1890 


150,883 


(64.1) 


78,491 (33.4) . 


235,227 


1900 


236,388 


(69.6) 


97367 (28.6) 


339,613 


1910 


314,884 


(73.7) 


107,955 (25.3) 


426,911 


1920 


373,413 


(75.7) 


114,049 (23.1) 


493,112 


1930 


496,969 


(79.1) 


121,461 (193) 


628,316 


1940 


715,215 


(82.9) 


138,952 (16.1) 


862,630 


1950 


1,147,943 


(88.1) 


148315 (11.4) 


1,302,427 


1960 


1,553,151 


(90.1) 


148,873 (8.7) 


1,707,049 
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APPENDIX 18 




Bstkoiilit / Forskola 



KatiNikoitlit / Folkskola 



Varfiitiaiticn kaiisakoitlit / 
Kgciitlig folkskola 

Kansalatskoultt / 
Mcdborgarskola 



Kittinalltncn kcskikoitlit / 
Kommimal nicllanskoln 



Oppikoulit / Larovcrk 



Kcskikoulu / Mullanskola 



Lukio / Gyninasimn 



ValUonoppikoulut / 
Sutdaroverk 

Yksityisoppikoulut / 
Privatlaroverk 



EXPLANATORY OF TERMS 



RstalilLsliincnt of prc*sdtool 
education 

prttiiar)' school (lower and 
upper, level) 

’’primary sehool proper”, 
lower level of prttiiar)' school 

’’eivic sehool”, upper level of 
primary school leading mainly 
to vocational training 



’’municipal junior sccondaiy 
school”,* lower level of 
secondary education leading 
to higher education 

secondary school,* lower and 
upper levels leading to higlier 
studies 

’’junior sccondar)' school”, 
lower level of secondar)' edit- 
eation leading to higher studies 

’’senior secondary scliool”, 
upper level of secondary cdu* 
eation leading to higher studies 

State secondary schools 



private secondary schools 



etaldissemetit prdscolairc 



eeole pritnaire (cycle 
itifcrieiir et sitpcrieitr) 

tfeole pritnaire i^ldtuetitaire, 
cycle infdrieitr 

’’liole ci\iqitc”, cycle sttpericitr 
de I’ecole pritnaire tnetiant 
a\'ant tout a I’ctiscigttenient 
professiotiticl 

deolc sceotidairc inunicipale, 
inenant h renscigncincnt 
sttpericitr (cycle infdricitr) 



ccolc sccotidairc mcticn« a 
I’enscigncnictit sttpL^riottr 
(cycle infcfricitr) 

eeole sccotidairc nienant a 
renseignement sitpdrieur 
(cycle infcricitr) 

dcolc sccotidairc menant h 
renseignement supdricur 
(cycle supdricitr) 

ccolcs pnbiiqiiC'f sceondaircs 



dcolcs sceondaircs privdes 



YlionpilasUUkinlo / 
Sluflcntcxamcn 



Pcraskoulu / Gnindskola 



Tcknilltticn koulu / 

Tckntsk skola 

Kauppakoulu / Handci^ola 



Ylctncn ammaUikoulu / 
AUmSn yrkcsskola 



Erikotsalan ammatlikouki / 
Special yrkcsskola 

Mctcnkulkukoulu / 

Sjdfarlsskola 

Mclsakoulu / Forstskola 

Maalalouskoulu / 

Lanlbruksskola 

EmanlSkoulu / Husmodersskola 

Talouskoulu / HusliHllsskola 

Kotileollisuuskoulu / 
Hemsidjdsskola 

TaideteoUisuusopisto / 
Konstindustriella ISroverkct 

Teknilltnen opisto / 

Tekniskt ISroverk 



Kauppaopisto / Handelanslitut 



nialriculaltoti cxatninalion 
(from llic senior secondary 
scitool), basic rcquiremcnl 
for academic studies 


cxanien dc sortie d*une ecolc 
secondairc donnant acc^s k 
I'cnscigncmcnt supdrieur 


compulsory cottiprelicnsivc 
school 


dcolc unique obligatoirc 


tocimical school, lower level 
of technical education 


^colc secondairc technique, 
cycle infcricur 


commercial school, lower level 
of commercial education 


dcolc dc commerce, cycle 
infdrieitr 


general vocational school, 
offering general and technical 
trainuig 


ccolc profcssionncUc qtii 
assure une formation dc base 
“profcssionnelle gdndralc** 


vocational schools for special 
fields 


ccolcs profcssionncUcs 
sp^cialisdcs 


navigational school 


dculc dc navigation 


forestry school 


dcolc forcstibre 


normal school for agriculture 


dcolc agricolc 


housecraft school 


^cole mdnag^re 


school for home economics 


dcolc d'dconomie domestique 


school for training home 
handicraft 


dcole d*artisant familial 


institute of industrial design 


institut dcs arts industriels 


technical college, upper level 
of non>academtc technological 
education 


collie technique (cycle 
supdrieur) 


commercial college upper level 
of nomacademic commercial 
education ; 


^cole de conimerce (cycle 
superieur) 




f?; 



\ 
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Yhleiskunnallincn Korkcakoiilu/ 
Social' och Kommunollidgskola 

Melfflopisto / Forslinslilut 



Maalalousopisto / 
Lantbmksinstilul 

Kolitalousopisto / 

Inslitut fdr huslig ekononii 

Scminaari / Seminarium 



OpcUajakorkcakoulu / 
LararhdgcJcola 



Kotitalousopettajac^isto / 
Institui fdr lirarc i huslig 

Normaalilyseo / Norihallyccum 



iiisliliilc of social sciences 



insliliilc of forestry (non* 
academic) 

agricultural college (non- 
academic) 

institute for home economics 
(non-acadcmic) 

training school for primary 
school teachers 

primary school tcaclicrs' 
college, for students who have 
completed senior secondary 
school 

institute for teachers in home 
economics 

normal school, for the training 
of secondary school teachers 



Ammattikoutujen opettaja- school for the training of 

opisto / Inslitut fdr larare teachers of vocational Mibjccts 

i yrkesskolor 

KotiteoUisuusopettigaopisto / school for the training of 
Hemsldjdslararinstitut teachers of home handicraft 



Yliopisto / Universitet university 

Korkeakoulu / Hdgskola university; Khool, college or 

institute of university level 



Ammatillinen opetus / vocational education 

Yrkesutbfldning ‘ 

Vapaa kansansivistystyd / free supplementary education 

Fri foUdiildturigsveiksamhet (adult eaucation) 
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institiit dcs sciences soeialcs 



iiistitut dc sylviculture 



institut d'agriculture 



institut dVcononiic donicstiquo « 



dcole noniialc pour Ics maltrcs 
dc renscigiicincnt primairc 

ecolc noniiale pour les ctndiaiits 
qiii avant achevd Icurs Etudes 
socondaircs sc deslinent 
a renseignement primairc 

institut pour nidtrcs d'dcoiiomie 
domestique 

^colc normalc pour la fonnation 
des maftres cic Pcnscigiicmciit 
sccondaire 

c^iolc normalc pour la formation 
des maftres de Penseignenient 
professionneU 

dcole normale pour la formation 
des maftres des dtudes 
d*artisant familial 

universiteV 

univeratd ou institut 
d'enseignement acadtfmique 
(grande dcole) 

enseignement professionncl 



Education libre suppl^entaire 
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Kaiisaiiopislo / Folkhogskola 

Kaiisalais* tai Ty5vuL‘iio|)islo / 
Mcdl)orgnr- cIIlt Arl>L‘lariuslilul 

Koiiliiliallitus / Skolslyrclscii 

AmmaUikasvalusliallilus / 

Y rkusiilbildirmgsslyrclscn 



folk liigli school 

civic or workers' itislilulc 

National BoanI of Schools 

Naliotial Board of Yocalional 
Cducalion 



iiislilul dMludcs librcs 
populaircs 

iiuslilul dVludcs librcs (dcs 
Iravaillcurs) 

(bred ion gendrale dcs (fcolcs 

dirceliou g(fni^ralc ihs denies 
prorcssiotiiicl 
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